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SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
PLAYS. 
HENRY THE FOURTH. 


Second Part. 


gf lesw inferiority of the Second Part of He nry the Fourth 
to the First Part is universally conceded. Several of the 
most attractive figures in the latter play disappear now en- 
tirely ; others fall off in strength of delineation; while the 
grossness increases both in quantity and degree. It must be 
confessed that the texture of the whole is woven of coarser ma- 
terials than that of the First Part. Thestructure of the work 
also is less happy. There is ample variety, but this variety 
is by no means fully transfused into unity. In the elevated 
thread there is an attempt to compass too much, hence occur 
gaps and omissions which hurt the total effect. In the low 
thread a detail of scenes and persons is given which borders 


on the repulsive; too much is here brought before us instead 


of too little. Still further the two main threads might be 


made to have a more intimate connection. 

Nevertheless it is Shakespeare’s in a high, though not in 
the highest sense ; characterisation, wit, imagery, language 
betray the hand of the master. The structure too is Shake- 
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spearian, though by no means so decidedly marked as in some 
other plays. Two general movements may be distinguished 
in the total action. The first movement portrays the elements 
hostile to the existence of social order; this hostility has here 
two forms, the one being an assault upon the political fabric, 
the other being an assault upon morality. Rebellion seeks to 
undermine authority without, and sensuality to destroy man- 
hood within; the realm of institutions and the realm of con- 
science are equally assailed. The destructive sweep of this 
movement thus includes what may be called the objective and 
subjective worlds in some of their most important phases. 
The second movement shows the restoration of both the in- 
stitutional and the moral elements in the accession of a king 
who has elevated himself to be their chief representative. 
The whole action therefore exhibits the transition from a 
period of political disintegration and social corruption to the 
new era of national happiness and elevation embodied in the 
new monarch. 

It will also be noticed that in this play also there are two 
threads running alongside of each other, which were called 
the elevated or serious thread and the low or comic thread. 
In the first is depicted the political struggle; hence it sepa- 
rates into two parties, the supporters and opponents of the 
government. The second thread has as its central figure 
Falstaff and portrays the moral depravity of the time. In 
the end Prince Henry renounces Falstaff and adheres to the 
Chief Justice, an adviser of quite the opposite character. 
This indicates not only a change in the Prince but also a 
change in the period, a change from corrupt practices to fair 
dealing on the part both of individual and of government. 
Rebellion is not to be put down by wanton violation of good 
faith, such as Prince John was guilty of; private character is 


not to be typified in Falstaff. King Henry the Fourth is too 
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deeply infected with the time, he cannot pass into the prom- 


ised land. He was tainted with political crime in early life, 
and with moral violation in his later years. He therefore 
cannot introduce the coming epoch. 

Picking up the first thread as divided into its opposing 
parties, let us proceed to consider the rebels, of whom there 
are two groups, one around Northumberland and one around 
the Archbishop of York. Northumberland lies at his castle, 
pretending to be sick, but is really waiting to hear what is the 
result of the battle at Shrewsbury. Rumor at first flatters 
him with a favorable report, but soon turns bitter with truth- 
ful news. His son, Hotspur, has been defeated and slain, his 
brother Worcester is a prisoner, the cause of rebellion is lost. 
At once he throws of the disguise of sickness and is ready to 
tush headlong into danger. His first impulse is to unite with 
the other malcontents and continue the war, but when he has 
had a little time to cool off, he easily lets himself be persuad- 
ed by his wife and daughter-in-law into taking flight for Scot- 
land. He never seems to have entered heartily into the re- 
bellion against Henry the Fourth, it was clearly against his 
judgment. Hence his activity was paralyzed, not so much 
from cowardice as from lack of confidence in the enterprise. 
His part was by no means a manly one, yet it can hardly be 
called treacherous; he bad the foresight to look for reverses 
and to save himself. Quite different does he appear in Rich- 
ard the Second, there he is the boldest and most active among 
the supporters of Bolingbroke. The change is to be account- 
ed for by his distrust of the success of this second rebellion. 

The three Percys have now run their course, they are the 
Rebel Family in the fullest sense of the expression, and rep- 
resent one side of the conflict which forms the leading theme 
of the Lancastrian Tretralogy. They are all filled with the 
spirit of rebellion, yet each manifests it in a different phase. 
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Worcester is the crafty intriguer whose delight is in plotting, 


plotting for the pleasure of the thing rather; since sound dis- 
cretion would have dictated the opposite policy. But he was 
met by a man, Henry Bolingbroke, compared with whom he 
had not learned the rudiments of political cunning and dissim- 
ulation. The noblest of the Pereys is Hotspur, open, gener- 
erous, chivalrous; he is quite the reverse of his uncle and 
even of his father.. His counterpart on the other side is the 
young Prince Harry. Northumberland bas clearly the sound 
est head of all the family; he is not victimized by his 
own cunning like Worcester, nor by his own rashness like 
Hotspur. His character falls between the two, and his fate is 
that of a man who can not support and who cannot refuse to 
support a hazardous enterprise. It is worth noticing that 
the two sons, Hotspur and Prince Henry, resembling each 
other in many respects, have characters quite opposite to 
those of their fathers. 

The second group of rebels is gathered around the Arch- 
bishop of York. They are discussing the question of con- 
tinuing the war; some have hope, otbers are doubtful. When 
however the statement is made that the King’s forces are di- 
vided and his coffers are empty, the Archbishop boldly de- 
cides on fighting. His grievance seems to be mainly person- 
al, the death of his brother; but he introduces a new element 
into the struggle, whose power is by no means to be despised. 
He gives the sanction of God to rebellion, “he turns insur- 
rection to religion” by virtue of his holy office, he governs 
not merely the bodies but the souls of his followers. Hither- 
to the conflict was only political, now the Church is drawn in- 
to it partially at least, and resistance to the State receives the 
approval of Heaven. But this element, too, must sink before 
nationality, which is here asserted above all other principles. 
The clergy were hostile to King Henry the Fourth from the 
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beginning and formed conspiracies against him, hence relig- 


ion as sanctioning rebellion must pass under the yoke. Had 
there been full co-operation between the political and clerical 
insurgents, the trouble would have been far more serious ; 
but revolution has always an inherent tendency to revolution- 
ize itself. 

We now pass to the side of the King. Not much is told of 
his preparations against the remaining army of the revolters; 
the general disposition of his forces after the battle of Shrews- 
bury is however indicated ; a part moves against the French, 
a part against Glendower whose death also is rumored, but 
the main work falls to the share of the troops under Prince 
John and Westmoreland, who are sent against the Archbish- 
op and Northumberland. It is this last division of the royal 
army Which is of any interest for us hereafter. Prince Henry, 
notwithstanding his recent services, does not participate in 
the final struggle; he is passing through a different ordeal, 
through a spiritual fire which is to burn him into moral pur- 
ity. It is also well that he has no share in the monstrous 
breach ot faith in which the rebellion comes to an end at the 
hands of Prince John. 

But what of the King? Weare introduced into the pala- 
tial chamber at night; there he sits, worn, haggard, diseased, 
seeking in vain a little repose through sleep. The poorest of 
his subjects enjoy the sweet boon of which he is deprived; care 
and remorse are feasting on his very soul; be can rest no 
more. The internal struggle now rises into prominence, in- 
deed, takes entire possession of the man. The fear of retribution 
shrieks out startled from that pallid face, from that feverish 
eye; broken in mind and body, -he gazes terrified at every oc- 
currence, expecting that his turn has come in the revolution 
of the times which * make mountains level and the continent 


melt itself into the sea.” He looks backward and beholds: 
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“how rapidly have men risen and then sunk down forever into 
night; are not we sinking too? The body of our kingdom— 
how foul it is; what rank diseases grow, and with what 
danger, near the heart of it?” But what most troubles him 
is that prophetic warning of Richard’s to Northumberland, 
now turned out true: “the time will come, that foul sin, 
gathering head shall break into corruption ;” here it all is. 
Nor should the reader forget to note that this is the most im- 
portant of all the links binding together the Lancastrian Te- 
tralogy. Yet into this most serious of all possible moods, 
the dissembler thrusts himself; as when speaking of his 
seizure of the throne, the King says, in repentant strain: 
God knows, I had no such intent, 
But that necessity so bowed the State 
That I and greatness were compelled to kiss. 

Still we must remember that he was not fully aware of the 
depth of his own guile; the line between conscious intention 
and unconscious impulse is hard to be drawn in his charac- 
ter: he was, however, a dissembler by nature, he did not 
need to think to be one. Thus that deed of wrong done to 
King Richard is the spectre which is haunting him day and 
night, and which makes him writhe in the agony of terror 
and sweat as it were huge blood drops of remorse. 

Now follows a most important passage. Warwick, in try- 
ing to comfort the excited mind of the King, is led to account 
for Richard’s wonderful gift of foretelling the future. Here 
is stated the rational principle of ‘all prophecy, and at the 
same time the innermost thought of this Tetralogy : 

There is a history in all men’s lives 
Figuring the nature of times deceased ; 
The which observed, « man may prophesy, 
With a near view, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings, lie intreasured. 
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Such things become the hatch and brood of time ; 


King Richard might create a perfect guess 

That great Northumberland, then false to him, 

Would of that seed grow to a greater falseness, 

Which should not find a ground to root upon 

Unless on you. 
Men must work out their character, must follow their deep- 
est principle; let this principle be once accurately observed 
and understood, then their future conduct may be well pre- 


dicted. “These things are necessities,’ governed by the 
most rigid logic. Rebellion being given as the fundamental 
principle of Percy’s vature, what he will do can easily be 
prophesied. Indeed the King himself has all along been act- 
ing upon such a view, and hence he has determined to put 
down the insurgent family. The trouble with him is rather 
that he has deposed a monarch, therefore the same inexor- 
able logic perpetually threatens his deposition. Note again 
that the passage just cited is perhaps the most significant 
one in the entire Tetralogy which has its logical movement 
stated here by the Poet himself. 

Such is the first thread of the first movement with its two 
parties and their respective tendencies. The insurrection, 
though reinforced by the sanction of religion, is fall: 
ing to pieces through lack of combined action; it is destroy- 
ing itself. On the other hand, King Henry the Fourth is 
harrassed with the consciousness of his own ethical viola- 
tions and is terrified at the universal corruption of the times. 
Political wrong has begotten moral profligacy, which is now 
to be unrolled before our eyes in a series of wild pictures and 
embodied in a kind of hero. 

This is the second thread of the first movement to which we 
now pass. Falstaff is the central figure, he has returned from 
the war to the city and is going to make up in carousals for 
the time spent in the hardship of a campaign, Moreover he 
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has brought back with him military fame which he proposes 


to put to the best advantage. Prince Henry seems to have 
voluntarily resigned to him the credit of having slain Hot- 
spur, and tells him in the preceding drama: 

Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back, 

For my part, ifa lie may do the grace, 

Pll gild it with the happiest terms I have. 
Falstaff of course accepts the false reputation and makes 
use of it to escape many a difliculty. Through it he will 
elude the grasp of justice and replenish his empty purse. 
He keeps sinking deeper and deeper into the slough of sensual- 
ity, while Prince Henry is rising out of it into a new life. 

At first the Fat Knight appears before us in a rather un- 
amiable mood. He is angry at the Prince, whom he back- 
bites for having made sport of him; the two are manifestly 
separating. Next Falstaff berates the tradesman with whom 
he can get no credit; this is one among a number of hints 
which indicate a conflict between the shopkeeper and the 
gentleman ; chivalry is clearly on the decline in these “coster- 
monger days.”’ But here comes the Chief-J ustice, about to call 
him to account for the Gadshill robbery and for misleading 
the Prince. Falstaff shows his usual dexterity in defence ; it 
is however the report of his “ service at Shrewsbury,” which 
rescues him; he is also supposed to be on the point of set- 
ting out once more for the field of battle, but he really has no 
such intention at present. 

Sir John is now seen in his domestic relations with his hos- 
tess: he refuses to pay his board-bi!l, and she causes him to 
be arrested; thence results great turmoil, with second ap- 
pearance of the Chief Justice. The complaint of the hostess 
is pathetic: “ he hath put all my substance into that fat bel- 
ly of his;” but she has still a stronger indictment against 
him, namely a breach of promise of marriage. The Chief 
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Justice commands the satisfaction of the wrongs, but Falstaff 


knows his cue well: “I do desire deliverance from these offi- 
cers, being upon hasty employment in the King’s affairs.” 
Thus the employment of such a man by the State becomes 
the means ot protecting the vilest prefligacy. It is also seen 
how the social corruption of the period was fostered by the 
civil troubles, and how morals are often ruined by polities. 
Supposed services rendered to the country in time of danger 
are made to cloak villany and disarm justice. 

Next Prince Henry appears on the scene. He manifests a 
dissatisfied state of mind, he confesses himself to be indeed 
sad ; the cause seems to be twofold, the sickness of his fath- 
er and his own public infamy. Sorrow meet for repentance 
has touched the young man with its fire; “‘my heart bleeds 
inwardly,” says he. But nobody would believe any tears of 
his to be genuine; even Poins, his intimate companion, would 
think him a hypocrite, were he to weep. Association with 
Falstaff has ruined his good name; it is time to change his 
course of life, he feels. But there must be one more wild ad- 
venture before the close of his gay career. He and Poins are 
going to disguise themselves as tapsters and observe Falstaff 
in his revels at Eastcheap, where several things will be found 
out. 

The scene at the Boar’s Head Tavern will not abide much 
handling. It is the world of sensuality in its grossest forms ; 
Falstaff is its supreme hero. The immorai elements of soci- 
ety concentrate here in unbridled debauchery ; it is a perpet- 
ual carnival of swinish passion. Man and woman are both 
present, outcasts from the institutional relations of life, yet of 
necessity joined together in some common principle of exist- 
ence. It is the perverted Family which now stares us in the 
face; let us also, only for a moment, look at its representa- 


tives in the two females. There is the hostess, of whom 
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Master Tisick, the deputy said that she was in an ill name, 
and we may well believe Master Tisick. She is ignorant and 
coarse in the extreme, yet not without a touch of sympathy 
and love. Far more worthy of note is Doll Tearsheet who 
possesses wit and culture, but not virtue. Sir John takes 
particular delight in her company, as she furnishes food both 
for his intellect and his sensuality. She is indeed a sort of 
female Falstaff, with the same mental endowments and moral 
defects. Here, too, in this perverted Family there rises many 
a throb of noble emotion: “ thou’lt set me a weeping, an thou 
say’st so;’’ the tears flow at parting. 

Of course no such a revel is complete without a brawl, 
which is here produced by the intrusion of Ancient Pistol, 
the swaggerer, whom Doll cannot endure for his “ fustian.” 
A strange development of literary taste in a place of that 
kind, one reflects. But a main result of the Prince’s disguise, 
is, he hears how Falstaff calumniates him behind his back: 
thus the breach between them is visibly widened. This ad- 
venture at the Boar’s Head corresponds to the adventure at 
Gadshill in the First Part of Henry the Fourth ; both are sim- 
ilar in plot, yet quite different in their surroundings and their 
purpose. The former shows the violation of the civil instita- 
tion, the latter of the domestic institution. 

But now we are to see Falstaff’s violation of the civil insti- 
tution in a new phase, a phase which is always bound to 
make its appearance in atime of protracted war, The recruit- 
ing service is seized upon by the corrupter as a means for 
getting money; men are impressed as soldiers who buy 
themselves off by bribing the officers. The result is that the 
State obtains no troops and the people are everywhere de- 
moralized. Already Falstaff has been engaged in this busi- 
ness; he said in the First Part of Henry the Fourth that he 
bad “misused the King’s press damnably.” He now goes 
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into the country and begins his villanous work, sowing the 


whole land with the seeds of corruption. It is a very vivid, 
yet very true picture, that one of Justice Shallow and his 
Court. Thus the right arm of the nation is paralyzed for 
warlike effort without, and its heart within is eaten away by 
the vulture of profligacy. 

Such is the career of Falstaff before his return to the 
army, in his relations to society. His attitude is seen to be 
negative toward the whole ethical world; he is the universal 
corrupter, the destructive sweep of his deeds throws down 
quite every barrier erected against license and passion. The 
Poet has shown him in three essential phases: his disregard 
of the moral obligations of the individual, his pollution of the 
Family, his prostitution of the State. Yet he is not the som- 
bre villain, he is still an amusing companion, the sparkle of 
his wit throws a sort of light upon his dark actions. But he 
is descending, the bestial side of his nature is increasing, his 
intellect is not whatit was, but is growing dim in a sensual 
chaos. 

Thus the first movement comes to an end, it has shown the 
nation struggling with Rebellion; a monster which has al- 
ways two heads, violence without and correption within; a 
flame-breathing monster which not only lays waste the land 
with fire and death, but also emits a subtle, malarious poison 
which long infects the system of the survivors. Yetitisa 
monster which must sometimes be waked up in order to de- 
stroy what is worse; but when once fed to fatness by suc- 
cess, hard it is to kill him; a task which King Henry has un- 
dertaken to his infinite sorrow. Indeed, it is an impossible 
task for this monarch, he has himself inhaled too much of 
that poisonous breath, for did he not first nourish rebellion ? 
Both the monster and the King will die together, both are 
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now dying; this part of the action alone remains to be con- 
sidered. 

The second movement shows the transition from the Old to 
the New, from moral and national disorganization to the re- 
stored country under a new monarch. The elevated thread 
is made up of two main incidents, the end of the rebellion and 
the death of King Henry the Fourth, both passing away to- 
gether and leaving behind a ruler who never was tainted with 
political wrong, and who has washed away his moral delin- 
quency. 

The rebels under the Archbishop of York are standing ar- 
rayed against the royal troops under Prince John. Before 
trying the appeal to arms, messages pass between the leaders 
of the opposing forces ; there result two conferences in order 
to bring the difficulty to a peaceful conclusion. Now follows 
a discussion of the merits of both sides, maintained by men 
who are ready to support their principles with their lives. It 
is an interesting discussion, one that must give the collision 
lying at the foundation ofthis Tetralogy. Here we see stated the 
two conflicting elements which began with Richard the Second 
and are just now lowering on each other in armed hostility 
The right of revolution, the right of authority; tirst one side, 
then the other; to carry the mind back more readily, a son of 
that famous Mowbray whom fierce Bolingbroke challenged 
long ago, is here, eager to fight his father’s foe. The whole 
subject is thoroughly gone over again; wherein we need not 
follow the speaker; it would be only a repetition of what has 
been already said. At last a full satisfaction of grievances is 
promised and accepted; the army of the insurgents is dis- 
missed; peace is the joyful word. 

Suddenly the rebel leaders are seized and hurried to the 
“block of death,’ 


John tries to hide his action through evasive language, but 


+] 


on the charge of high treason. Prince 
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‘an unwarrantable breach of faith it remains to the straight- 


forward mind. It has not even the excuse of policy; the 
men had laid down their arms and nothing was to be gained 
by their death. We feel that this Prince John has inherited 
the worst side of his father’s character, that under his rule 
the moral perversity of the time could not be healed. This 
must be accomplished along with the suppression of the re- 
bellion ; Prince Henry is the one who possesses the double 
gift; we need no longer wonder why he was kept out of this 
second expedition. He is the hero of open and honorable 
warfare as at Shrewsbury, not of treacherous and cruel arti- 
fice as at Gaultree Forest. 

The rebellion is ended, the nation is now united within it- 
self, the grand work of the reign of Henry the Fourth is 
about completed. One thing remains to harrass him: the 
possible discord in the royal family, owing to the supposed 
waywardness of Prince Henry. The domestic difficulty will 
next be settled between father and son. Warwick again 
comes in with his words of solace which should be quoted in 
full as the true theory of the Prince’s character : 

The Prince but studies his companions 

Like a strange tongue: wherein to gain the language, 

*Tis needful that the most immo«k st word 

Be looked upon and learned; which, once attained, 

Your highness knows comes to no further use, 

But to be known and hated. So, like gross terms, 

The Prince will in the perfectness of time 

Cast off his followers, and their memory 

Shall as a pattern or measure live, 

By which his grace must mete the lives of others 

Turning past evils to advantages. 
So says Warwick, whom the Poet has before employed as 
an interpreter to explain what might be misunderstood in his 


play. But even Warwick is by no means convinced of the 
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truth of his own statements ; he spoke to quiet the sick King. 


Nobody therefore in England at that time expected any thing 
good of the Prince ; he is a character not comprehended, and 
indeed not comprehensible by most men to-day. For are not 
good and evil held to be two absolutely distinct universes be- 
tween which there is not even a thinkable connection? Like 
the old Florentine Dante’s, his road to Heaven lies through 
Hell. Already we have noticed some signs of regeneration in 
him. 

There he stands now beside the bed of his dying father, 
with tears flowing; a softened heart at least, one may say. 
There too is the crown, symbol of the authority to which he 
will soon succeed ; it calls forth many a sober reflection but 
at the same time the fiercest resolution to retain it on his own 
brow. The King rouses from his stupor; the last misunder 
standing with sharp upbraidings; then forgiveness and re- 
conciliation between father and son. But the old politician 
cannot leave the world xecept in a haze of policy; it was his 
deep-laid scheme “to lead out many to the Holy Land,” so 
that they would not “look too near unto my state. “ His last 
advice is, “therefore, my Harry, be it thy course to busy 
giddy minds with foreign quarrels,” lest the monster rebellion 
may suddenly come to life again. Harry being overwhelmed 
just now with sorrow, let us answer for him: “ Thou cunning 
old fox, wilt thou not get out of this world ina hurry! Too 
much has England already had of falsehood, a soul-consum- 
ing monster, worse than rebellion. Thy Harry will march 
out against a foreign nation, but with far different motives. 
Take note that the vulpine breed shall no longer sit upon a 
throne, but shall be hunted into its dark burrow in the bowels 
of the earth amid the gloomy forest.”” The King’s final, very 
curious stroke of policy is to die at Jerusalem in the heart of 
England, and thus fulfill his vow. 
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The Falstaftian thread may now be resumed and continued 


to the end. It shows the Fat Hero in war, after his remark- 
able career among peaceful people. His capture of the Knight 
Coleville is a piece of extravagant burlesque in the genuine 
Quixotic vein. It is doubtless the true method of portraying 
such a character on the field of battle: Falstaff as a soldier is 
a wild burlesque, let him be shown so. We have seen in his, 
previous conduct the utter disregard of all ethical principles ; 
how can he be expected now to fight for. them, especially for 
the State of whose essence his whole life is one violation? But 
the rewards of courage and patriotism are what he wants; if 
he can get them by loud pretence, does it make any difference 
in the enjoyment of them? So he claims at once the recom- 
pense of valor; that is something which he can appreciate. 
Fictitious courage serves as well as genuine, and is far less 
dangerous; this is Falstaff’s theory of the matter, nor can a 
man easily be brought to fight for that which is not in him. 
Sir John has now reached quite the summit of his delusion, 
from it he is soon to be suddenly hauled down. His eulogy 
on sack makes appetite not only the controlling but the crea- 
tive principle of intelligence ; man’s spiritual nature is just 
inverted thus—quite Falstafi’s own condition. His deceit 
practiced on Shallow is an act of poetic retribution, the rich 
desert of a knavish simpleton. But when Sir John imagines 
that his harvest has come with the accession of the new king, 
the time has arrived when he must be undeceived by the 
most emphatic declaration : 
I banish thee on pain of death, 
As I have done the rest of my misleaders, 
Not to come near our person by ten mile. 
Yet if “you do reform yourselves,” as I, the Prince have 
done, then we shall “ give you advancement.” A new Eng- 
land will that make indeed, if thoroughly carried out; the 
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whole element represented by Falstaff must now sink out of 
sight.or be regenerated. What else is said here but that po- 
litical rebellion being dead, moral corruption must die too or 
be buried alive in some dark cavernous retreat? Truly a 
New Epoch will now begin under a New Ruler. 

The problem of Rebellion which has occupied the King in 
both parts of Henry the Fourth is now solved; two methods 
have been tried, open battle and treacherous diplomacy ; the 
spirit of insurrection is subdued, but the struggle has been 
prolific of every kind of moral violation. This too has now 
been banished out of the royal presence, and out of the royal 
conduct. Thus we are prepared for a-changed country, 
changed objects of national ambition, with a changed king; 


there must follow a new drama whose heroic figure is to be 


King Henry the Fifth. 


D. J. SNIDER. 
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MAKARIA. 


A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 


S. STERNE. 
Dramatis Persone. 
DEMOPHOON—King of Athens, son of Theseus. 
Jouaus—Nephew of Hercules, and Leader of the Heraclides. 
ApDRAsTUs—Son of Jolaus’s friend, and under his protection. 
ALKMENE—Mother of Hercules. 
Makak1a—Daughter of Hercules. 
THe Heraciipes—His Sons. 
Kroprus—Herald to King Eurystheus. 
MiLos—An Old Athenian. 
THe Priestess, at Delphi. 
Messengers, Women, Citizens of Athens, §c. 
ACT IV. 
SceneE—High ground, on an island. The sea is seen in the distance. On 
one side a hut, on the other rocks, over which a path leads down to the 


shore. Early Morning— Adrasius emerging from the hut. 


Adras. (calling.) O come, sweet love !—the rosy morn is here, 
And the young day most fair !— 
Mak. (trom within.) I will be there 
In one brief moment more!— (Joins Adras. aftera momentary pause. ) 
Adras. Look where from shore to shore, 
The sea lies bathed in the first golden light ! 
Mak. And yonder the last shadows of the night, 
Melt to a silvery haze and float away. 
Adras. And far below us in the wide-spread bay, 
Lie the green islands sparkling with fresh dew. 
Mak. And far above us iu the stainless blue 


Hangs not the smallest cloud. 
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Adras. Beauteous and proud, 


As though they were but with this rising morn 
From out the bosom of the ocean born, 
That so most softly laves their shining strands! 
The dancing wavelets as they touch the sands, 
Scarce break or foam, or curl their rippling crest. 
Mak. But there beyond the bay, out toward the West, 
The distant hills yet veil in purple mist 
Their mighty forms, the sunbeams have but kissed 
The loftiest brow. 
Adras. But few small barges now 
Like whitewinged birds move lightly o’er the deep, 
Ruflling the glassy plain an instant,—sleep 
Yet wraps the world about. 
Mak. There far, far out, 
Where morning’s rosy light yet lingers high, 


Methinks the faint line of the sea and sky 





Do mingling meet. 





Adras. Ay, so they do, my Sweet! 





—'They kiss, even as L kiss your lips now, love, 





The smiling heavens, and the fair, radiant earth 





Long to embrace, even as [ clasp you round ! 





Yet, my Makaria,—how! it seems to me 





The shadows of the night have not yet wholly 


' 


Melted trom those sweet eyes !— 






Mak. O my Adrastus! 





Adras. Nay, O Makuria, O my soul, may you 





Be sad thus clasped here in my loving arms, 





Feeling the love throbs in our happy hearts, 





seholding round you this most perfect morn !— 





—Look at the beaming sun, the placid sea, 





The crystal vault of blue spanned over all, 





List to the lark that lost in depths of heaven, 





Does somewhcre carol far above our heads, 





See all the world o’erflow with thousand splendors,— 





And praise the gods, love, and rejoice! 
Mak. The gods!— 
O my Adrastus, speak not of the gods !— 








Forget you then, how in but one brief moment 


A change may come! 


May wear black frowns, darkness put out the sun, 
‘The sea lies now so calmly there, be tossed - 
And rent e’en to the heart, by fiercest tempests, 
The singing lark, struck by a passing flash, 
Fall dead before our feet,—at but a beck 
From those same gods whom you and L offended 
So deeply, feartully, past all forgiveness, 
Who cannot look with favor on our love, 
The love begun in sin and sacrilege !— 
O, thinking cf it all, | marvel sometimes, 
They have destroyed not both of us ere this !— 
Adras. Nay love, | pray put off from you at last, 
All those dark thoughts and fancies!— If the gods 
Were ever wroth, if we offended them, 
Surely it was not past forgiveness! Surely 
Moved in their mighty but yet tender hearts, 
To pity with the fairness of your youth, 
‘To sympathy with our great love, perchance 
E’en with the boldness of my enterprise, 
—For they do smile on him who sets his face 
With dauntless courage *gainst unbending fate,—! 
They have forgiven us now!— Else did they grant 
Us so most perfect bliss in this same love, 
Send us so beauteous days?— (Stepping to the edge of a rock and 
spreading out his arms.) 
Almighty gods, 
Immortal Jove, the Father of us all! 
If you yet frown on us, yet harbor anger 
*Gainst us frail mortals, whose most daring deeds 
Surely may sway not but your garments’ hem, 
Give even now a sign !— 
All this fair scene before us be convulsed 
With sudden tempest !— 
The skies grow dark, the heavens— 
Mak. Nay, nay, Adrastus 


What do you there !— 





How soon those smiling skies 


Let even now 


Let the sea arise, 


Great heaven it is not well !— 





Makaria. 
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Pray you leave off! 

Adras. Look you dear heart, how all 
Remains unchanged and smiling as before ? 

Mak. It may not please them now to hear and heed you, 
They may hold back awhile the hour of vengeance, 


But rest assured however long delayed, 


It shall come sometime !— O you are deceived ! 


They will forget not nor forgive, the crime 
Against their majesty !—nor yet our love, 
Our love that pure and heavenborn in our hearts 
Even as the light itself, O my Adrastus, 
A strange, dark fate, and fearful circumstance 
Have turned into a wrongful, guilty passion ! 
Adras. Nay love, not guilty!— Or if sin there was, 
Charge it on me alone, accuse me only, 
But upon me let vengeance fall, you surely 
Were stainless, had no portion in’t!— 
Mak. Ah no, 
Not so, Adrastus!— Ali not so, in truth! 
I too have sinned, must suffer penalty !— 
It was my guilt that from the very first 
I did not check the soul rushed out toward you, 
With firmer hand,—though by the powers of heaven 
I wrestled hard!— ‘hat | made no resistance 
The day you bore me off,—without a struggie, 
Without a cry, too willingly, nay with 
A throb of secret joy, yiclded myself 
Unto the gentle force that suddenly 
Snatched me from death,—clung round your neck too closely, 
Pillowed my head too gladly on your breast, 
Knowing that it was you, could be but you, 
E‘en ere you whispered in my happy ear. 
** Fear naught, Makaria. it is 1, Adrastus!”’ 
—O but [ loved you so!— It was my sin, 
And yet is my excuse !— 
Adras. Omy Makaria! 
Love, O my love!— Let then the gods be wrath, 
The blasting thunderbolt fall when it may, 
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What matters it to us!— We have been happy, 
—Who but an hour has tasted of such bliss, 
‘They well may perish after!— “I'was no more 
Than this in truth, I first prayed of the gods! 

Mak. *Twill fall, that thunderbolt, or soon or late,— 
Surely cre long!— We have not gained a haven 
Whence we look calmly back at dangers past, 

But all our ills and perils lie before us 
In the dim, dread to-morrow, and I shudder 
When there I turn my eyes!— Our happiness 
Is built on sliding sand that may give way, 
We walk on ground may open, :t cach moment 
Beneath our trembling steps!— And O Adrastus, 
How may we talk of happiness at all, 
Remembering the grcat issue was at stake, 
How that my sacrifice and death alone 
Were to secure the victory,—dwell in peace here, 
Remembering those in Athens !— 

Adras. Nay Makaria, 
Pray you fear not for them!— If even we 
Are pardoned by the gods, as is my faith, 
How should they visit them with any ill, 
Are innocent of aull!— Nay, they are just, 
Just ever, if not ever merciful !— 
1am full sure that all is well at Athens, -- 
And did | tell you not I heard behind us 
As from the town we sped upon our flight, 
Cries of.—** Ho, Hillus, Hillus is arrived, 
With hosts to join the forces of the King!’ 

Mak. ‘Think on’t how long it is since we have left them,— 

Three whole, long days, :nd have no word of news! 

—What in three mortal days may not transpire !— 

See you that thin black cloud hangs in the sky 

Eastward, where Athens lies7— I fancy ‘tis 

The smoke from burned aid pillaged villages, 

The mark of ruin and destruction, wherewith 

Cruel Eurystheus strews his bloody path! 
—O I’m full sure all is not well in Athens! 
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And the dark, haunting, torturing thought, poisons 
Each hour of joy with you! 
Adras. And think you, love, 
That it gave peace to your dear, troubled soul, 
Did I speed down to Athens to get news, 
Brought back the happy tale how all is well,— 
Were you then joyful ? 
Mak. Ah yes, yes, Adrastus ! 
If all be well in truth, the sun ne’er shone 
On happier heart thin mine!— Ohaste you, darling! 
It may be too, that Athens needs you,—needs 
All her defenders !—that strong arm shall find there 
Worthier employ than clasping this frail frame,— 
That you must lend its valor to the King, 
Strike for the City and for him ,—and though 
This heart draws all its life but from your presence. 
If you should tarry on such noble errand, 
1 could submit me and wait patiently !— 
O haste you, love !— 
Adras. I go, I go, at once, 
Even at this moment, O my brave Makaria, 
Nor linger to make long farewells! (Going.) The gods 
Guard you till my return !— Nay surely here 
Upon our lonely isle, for one short day 
No harm may come to you! (Descends the rocks. 
Mak. (Hastening after him.) O my Adrastus!— 


O love, dear love, and when will you return? 


Adras. (From below.) At early eve, Sweet, surely!— Our 
swift bark 


Shall speedily carry me and bring me back,— 
Fear naught for me! ( Disappears.) 
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ASCETISM. 


Translated frem the German of J. G. Fichte for the Western, by A. E. KROEGER 


I. PRELIMINARY CONCEPTION OF ASCETISM. 

iD ERY pure Science cousiders its object solely in regard 

to its a priori conception, without giving attention to 
the accidental distinctions, which are based either upon the 
original differences of the separate individuals, involved in 
the conception of the object, or upon the use and abuse of 
freedom on the part of those individuals, which latter uses 
and abuses may have been caused by certain inclinations or 
habits. The Science of Morality must proceed in the same 
manner, and our science has done so. It posits a man in 


general; that is a rational being with a natural impulse act- 


ing upon it; and to this man it relates the Moral Law with- 


out assigning to him any particular disposition towards 
this morality, whether it be a favorable or averse disposition. 
Morality in the Science of Morality, posits man as coming 
purely from the hands of nature. 

In the same manner,—to use an illustration, which is most 
apt to explain my conception, —the Science of Rights pro- 
ceeds. That Science assumes men to be generally mere 
natural beings, and asks how is it possible that they, in their 
relation to each other, should be able to exercise freedom ? 
In propounding this question that Science takes no account 
of previous agreements, or existing institutions amongst men ; 
and this is the reason why there arises that oft-noticed gap 
between theory and practice; or between theory and its im- 
mediate application in life. Pure Science—when we try to 
apply it—does not fit into life; life does not fit into its thee 
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retical propositions; and thus pure Science appears tobe im- 
practical. 

Now this is not in any manner derogatory to Science; and 
only pure unreason, which knows not what theory is, and 
what practice is, and which, indeed, knows nothing at all, can 
make this a reproach to Science. It is very true that Science 
does not fit into what Science did not take into calculation, 
and which it must not take into calculation as sure as it is 
Science. The theoretical teacher replies very correctly to 
those who complain that his results do not fit the world: 
“ I never spoke of you and your world; for you and your 
world are not worth much any way. You want everything 
to be as it is, and to go its way as it best may; and if this is 
what you want, why let things go their way, and do not bother 
philosophers with your questions. Keep your science as a 
means to sharpen your wits. Since in your eyes it cannot 
after all serve any other use.” 

Nevertheless it is the desire of the true philosopher, that 
science shculd be introduced into life, and, moreover, since 
a pure life of nature is perhaps nowhere to be found now— into 
some determined empirical condition of life. Hence it be- 
comes a problem for the philosopher to show how the re- 
quirements of reason can be realized in a determined empiri- 
eal given connection of presuppositions; and the science, 
which solves this problem, stands midway between pure sci- 
ence and mere experience or history. It is this science which 
fills the gap between theory and practice, in so far as it can 
be filled scientifically. lam careful in stipulating this latter 
condition. For that mediating science,—in so far as it must 


retain the character of a science, and must therefore have a 


determined object, which its form can exhaust,—can pay 
no attention to the accidental and the undeterminable. There 
is always a large field remaining open for the judgment of the 
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practitioner, whom this mediating science only guides, show- 
ing him only the bridge which leads from the world of theory 
to that of practice. But the gap always remaining, the prac- 
titioner must always rely on his sound judgment after all to 
promote culture, which artistically is precisely the problem 
of the theoretical and mediating science. 

The science which mediates between the pure Science of 
Rights and existing State institutions, is called the Science of 
Politics or of Statesmanship; and the science which mediates 
between the Science of Morality and the empirical character 
of the individual—in so far as this is possible—is called the 
Science of Ascetism. I say, in so far as this is possible; 
for there is a great distinction between the problem, which 
the Science of Politics has to solve, and that which may be 
attributed to the Science of Ascetism; and it is by clearly 
establishing this distinction, that we shall best explain our 
conception of the latter science. 

The problem of the Science of Politics is to show how it is 
possible to effect the transition from a given determined State 
organization to that form of government which alone is ra- 
tional and lawful. In the same way it would seem to be the 
problem of Ascetism to show how it is possible to lead a giv- 
en individual character towards a moral disposition. 

But here appears a great difference. For the art of states- 
manship has to do, not with the really free will of man, but 
with this will as it may be impelled by natural motives; in 
other words, in so far as this will is, as it were, a link in the 
chain of natural mechanism. 

If we presuppose merely that rational self-love, without 
which man is not capable even of living amongst others and 
can certainly not be tolerated amongst them,—the art of 


statesmanship has sufficient means in its hands,—such as di- 


rect compulsion, or providing injurious results for illegal 
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acts, &c.,—whereby to control the will of men. For it does 
not matter at all, from what motive a citizen acts according to 
law, provided he does act according to it. The art of politics 
seeks to establish only legality and not at all morality. 
There being thus possible a legal compulsion, it is also possi- 
ble to calculate the means to be used in effecting it. 

Quite different is it with the object of the Science of Moral- 
ity. Morality has freedom as such for its object. The good 
is to be done absolutely for its own sake, and from no other 
cause whatever. Now this resolve is something absolutely 
Primary, and cannot be connected with any thing, as an effect 
is connected with a cause. It must proceed of itself from the 
soul of man and cannot be produced in it by external means ; 
as we certainly can produce through threats of punishment 
the resolve to do what the law requires ; or, not todo what the 


law forbids. Neither can man himself produce it within him- 


self according to a fixed rt >, precisely because it is absolute- 
ly primary. Nay, man does not even know this moral re- 
solve until he possesses it, and until then it does not even ex- 
ist for him. Hence there is no straight line at all proceeding 
from previous conditions to a moral disposition ; that dispo- 
sition is attained only through a leapinto an absolutely other 
sphere, utterly opposed to our natural disposition. In that 
sense, therefore,a Science of Ascetism would seem to be 
im possible. 

Moreover, there is between the legally Right and the mor- 
ally Right this great difference, that the former ix a manifold 
and a progression from a not quite just, but rather altogether 
unjust, to a more just form of government, and from the lat- 
ter to a still more just form ; whereas the morally just is ab- 
solutely one, within which there is no distinction of a more 


and less just. The latter assertion needs no proof, after what 
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has been established in our Science of Morality. To make 
more clear the former, I append the following remark : 

Absolutely unlawful, in the legal sense, we can call only a 
state of things wherein there is no form of government what- 
soever; and, I will add,—in order to be very strict, although 
it has no connection here,—a state of things wherein men are 
deprived of all their rights from no fault of their own, 7.e., 
from no commission of crime Hence the very first require- 
ment is, that some sort of government must be established. 
Under such government the law exists at least in form ; even 
though, so far as conscience, such law may be the very re- 
verse of just law. Hence the worst form of government is 
better than none at all; and it becomes the duty of men then 
to approximate it as much as possible to the only rational 
form of government. But this progression towards the bet- 
ter must never be carried on in such a manner, as to risk the 
overthrow of the existing government. In other words, it is 
legally just, that the present unjust form of government 
should remain. 

But it is not thus in the Science of Morality. In that sci- 
ence there is no permission to do the worse Where we know 
the better. Either we must be altogether moral, or we are 
not moral at all. There is here no progression from the good 
to the better; and hence even in this respect a Science of 
Ascetism would seem to be impossible. 

But what then remains for such a science, if we still consid- 
er it as related to Morality, similarly as the Science of Poli- 
tics is related to the Science of Rights. 


The question: how shall we elevate others to a moral dis- 


position? has no meaning at all, if that moral disposition is 


looked upon as a product of our acting. Nevertheless we 
can give others assistance in attaining it; that is, we can in- 


fluence them to determine themselves to rise to that moral 
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standpoint. This we do, for instance, when we cause their 
feeling of reverence and esteem to turn upon themselves. 
But all this belongs to a pedagogical science, and not toa 
Science of Ascetism, and whatsoever is to be said on this 
point we have already stated at length in our Science of Mo- 
rality. 

The other question, which might constitute the problem of 
Ascetism: how can I elevate myself to a moral disposition ? 
has also no meaning; and from the very same reason. He 
who propounds that question to himself, has already raised 
himself to that disposition. 

But the following consideration remains, and furnishes an 
important and honorable place leading to the Science of As- 
cetism. 

Whosoever fulfills his duty in life for the mere sake of du- 
ty, were it but once, in that one fulfillment necessarily resolves 
to remain true to duty for all his future existence. If he re- 
solve never to do his duty only this time, he would not have 
the resolve this time, nor would he do his duty. His act 
could not be moral, though it might be legal. 

For this redson: the motive of duty is not an empirical 
ground, standing under conditions of time like other sensu- 


ous motives, but is valid absolutely without relation to time. 


Whosoever subjects himself to duty, as such, necessarily sub- 


jects himself to duty forever. 

Nevertheless it may happen: not, that in future he should 
resolve the opposite, namely to rebel against duty and act 
against it—this resolve, which characterizes only the ideal of 
evil, or the devil, is absolutely impossible to reason, as we 
have seen ;—but, that he may forget this resolve in his future 
acts to a greater or less degree, and that his old merely em- 
pirieal character, which is impelled only by sensuous mo- 
tives, may again usurp the place of his moral character. 
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Whatsoever man is serious in the resolve to uninterrupt- 
edly fulfill his duty and knows this danger from a knowledge 
of the empirical human character or from his own previous 
experience, must necessarily propound to himself the prob- 
lem to remedy this evil; and the solution of this problem is 
the task of the Science of Ascetism, which we have proposed 
to establish. 

That science wil! be, therefore: A systematic establishment of 
the means which may tend to keep awake in us at all times the 
thought of Duty. 


II. MORE DEFINITE DESCRIPTION OF THE CONCEPTION OF 
ASCETISM. 

There canin reality be only two reasons why with the firm 

resolve to do our duty we nevertheless may neglect it; 


namely, we may either in an immoral act not think of our 


duty at all, may forget that resolve altogether; or we may 


have that resolve in mind, but only in such a casual and unen- 
ergetic way, that the resolve does not become a deed, or does 
not prevent the immoral act. 

Concerning the first case little is to be said. A conception, 
which does not arise, can also not be effective; it can have 
no result; and hence the empirical motive, namely, the natural 
impulse, becomes the power, which determines the act. 

But the second case must be explained; and we can deti- 
nitely reorganize it only by seizing it from the transcendental 
point of view. From that standpoint, it is very true, that 
we do not think of our duty; we only take hold of our duty 
with our imagination; only half-way as ina dream; for we 
always float in opposite directions. It isacold, dead, power- 
less sentiment. It is animpotent thinking; but it never turns 
into willing; and hence the natural impulse always decides, 
since itis the only determining impulse. 
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Now, how can this state of things be remedied? The reply 
to this question will also solve the question, how the first 
case is to be remedied ? 

First of all: every man can know, whether or not, it was 
his imagination which took hold of the conception of duty. 
For whenever he decides himself and acts carelessly, with- 
out determined and full conviction, and without the previously 
described feeling of conviction, he may be certain that it was 
his imagination which took hold of the conception of duty. 
Moreover it is altogether a matter of freedom to elevate this 
couception at all times to full clearness, and to refrain from 
acting until that conviction has arisen, which manifests itself 
through the above described feeling. Hence we not only 
ought to, but can in each particular case, elevate the concep- 
tion of duty to decided and energetic consciousness; and it 
may, therefore, be said, that it is our duty to do it. 


It appears, therefore, that the final ground of such im- 


morality is the same in both cases. In both cases we forget 


todo our duty; we forget, either the thought of our duty, 
or to raise the indistinct thought of a determined duty, as it 
floats in imagination, to full and clear consciousness. 

It would, therefore, be the more determined problem of a 
Science of Ascetism to find means by which we may always re- 
member our duty. 

Now it is to be remembered, that in either case it is not a 
matter of natural mechanism, but of freedom, whether we 
thus definitely remember and cause ourselves to be deter- 
mined by our conception of duty. If we think the intelligible 
man under time conditions, as should not be done, but as 
here we may well do, then each moral resolve must be some- 
thing altogether new and primary; not the link of a chain 
but the beginning of a new one. Hence no external means 


will be sufficient to make sure, that such a resolve is deter- 
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mined upon; for this resolve is something absolute, absolute- 
ly entering the world of time from the world of reason, as 
sufficiently explained in the previous section. Hence the 
Science of Ascetism cannot claim to-furnish such a theory, 
and in so far that science is still unexplained. 

But the good will is always presupposed; it has arisen 
once forever together with the first moral resolve; and if it 
could vanish there would be no natural means whereby to 
restore it. All that is requisite is, therefore, that we should 
be reminded of this moral resolve. It is not the resolution 
to do our duty and to do nothing, before we have clearly in- 
vestigated whether it is our duty or not, which is to be pro- 
duced by the science we seek, but merely the remembrance of 
that resolution. When we have been so reminded it still 
depends upon our freedom to make use of this remembrance 
or not. 

Hence the question, whether a Science of Ascetism is pos- 
sible, stands now thus: Are these means mechanically opera- 
tive (We speak here of a mechanism of reason, or of com- 
pulsory consequence ); which can effect the return of a deter- 
mined conception according to an internal rule ? 

I reply, there is certainly such a law, equal to that of a 
mechanism, and this law is the law of the association of ideas. 

I shall explain myself. There are laws of synthesis, of the 
necessary connection of representations. The laws of the as- 
sociation of ideas are different from these, and occupy a mid- 
dle ground between necessity and freedom. They belong to 


the power of memory. We need not necessarily remember 


that, which we have perceived at the same time, but we may 


so remember it, if we choose. Memory depends upon free- 
dom, and hence upon practice. That which makes possible 
this memory we call the law of the association of ideas. 


Hence the chief principle ofa Science of Ascetism would be as 
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follows : Connect in advance with your representation of your 


Suture acts the representation of moral acting. 

By means of this rule there would arise between the con- 
ception of an acting and the thought of duty, precisely that 
connection which consists in the manifold of our represen- 
tations when we have cultivated our memory. 

But the purpose is not, that man should be enabled arbitra- 
rily to remember the conception of duty when reflecting upon 
some previous action, —as suffices in the memory of represen- 
tations. Onthecontrary, if he merely wished to recall that 
conception to memory, he would already have remembered it, 
and all means of assistance weuld be superfluous. The in- 
tention is rather, that together with the conception of the act 
to be done there should arise in man the conception of duty 
in general, and fill him with living power. 

In short, the matter ‘is to be thus: the conception: I will 
act; and the conception: I will always act morally; are to 
be inseparably united, as synthetical conceptions are indeed 
always united. If this is attained in any one person, then 
that person is governed by the moral law and he is perfect in 
virtue. This is the object which the Science of Ascetism 
proposes to achieve in man. 

But the operation of the association of ideas is not of a 
mechanical nature; we may, but we do not necessarily re- 
member at the same time, a certain connection of thoughts. 
This association depends upon no determined law, but upon 
freedom and practice, and hence upon something which may ex 
ist to a greater or less degree and which for that very reason can 
be increased. Hence itis possible only to approximate that 
described condition, wherein both of the above conceptions 
are synthetically united. Hence it will remain the duty 
-of man to evermore increase the efficacy of that conception. 

Stated more concisely, the problem of the Science of 
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Ascetism is, therefore, to associate in advance and forever the 
conception of duty with the conception of our actions. 

But the rule of association is, that one conception can only 
be connected with another determined one, and not with an 
undetermined conception. Determinations reproduce them- 
selves only mutually. Hence it would be of no value what- 
ever if a person were to resolve to discover a means whereby 
to remember the conception of duty in his acting generally and 
in abstract. This generally we never think, and by this gen- 
erally we never remember anything ! 

It would, therefore, be necessary to connect the conception 
of duty with determined acts. Of course, we would connect it 
with such acts, of which we know, that in them we are par- 
ticularly exposed to forget the conception of duty. On very 
important occasions we are least liable to fail, since they of 
themselves call upon us to consider maturely and involve an 
exercise of power and results, such as are not usual every 
day. But on less important occasions there is this danger. 

Hence, there would seem to be necessary: a general examin- 
ation of our own character, to discover where we are most 
exposed to danger; and a firm and strong resolution to think 
of ourselves on precisely such occasions. It will also be well 
to adopt fixed principles for certain cases, rules of self-exami- 
nation, &c., &e. A “man of principles” will then be called a 
man, who has developed within himself this judgment, and 
who allows it alone to control the acts of his freedom. 

sut the association of ideas does not operate mechanically 
and hence it always remains possible, that we may forget the 
very best resolve, when the moment of action approaches. 
If this state of things continues, the man, who was already 
good, again becomes wholly corrupt. Hence the necessity 
arises to examine ourselves repeatedly and see whether we 
have conformed to our good resolutions; and if not, what was 
Vol 3—No. 8—31. 
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the reason, and what measures will be best suited to prevent 
a recurrence of such a danger. 

Such a self-examination is necessary, indeed, at all times, for 
we always get into new conditions and moreover advance in 
cognition and in perfection of moral acting, whereby we are 
compelled to make higher demands upon ourselves. 

The moral man will be much aggrieved to find that he gets 
no better, in spite of his tirm resolutions. Let him surrender 
himself to such regrets and reproaches, for nothing stirs up 
memory so well as pain. Such continued self-examinations 
bring man always nearer to the end assigned to him. He does 
not become holy, for he is not infinite, and bis natural im- 
pulse will always continue to move him; but he will become 
good. 

But this determination, which provides a very venerable 
reality for Ascetism, as an art to be practiced by every indi- 
vidual, seems again to annul the conception of it as a science, 
For how can it be a priori ascertained to what extent any 
ene is in moral danger and through what means he can pro- 
tect himself? This each one must decide for himself. Ascet- 
ism would, therefore, consist only of those three rules, and 
it must be left to each individual to apply them to himself 
through his own morally inspired judgment. 

Nevertheless, there are certain general dangers, which 
threaten the resolve to do our duty, and certain general rea- 
sons why we forgetourduty. These we can at least establish 
and assign the principle, through which we can protect our- 
selves. 

This I propose to do. I shall mention not the ordinary 
dangers to moral acting, which may threaten very coarse and 
uncultured persons, but only those dangers, which threaten 
the more cultured class. Of course Ascetism thus loses the 
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rank of a systematic Science, since we cannot start from a 
common principle, and becomes a mere aggregate of psychol- 
ogical remarks. Otherwise, indeed, it cannot be treated. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CELL, AND SOME OF ITS LESSONS 
RESPECTING THE SOCIAL RELATIONS OF MAN.* 


[’ is the characteristic of modern thought that it seeks to 
discover in all phenomena, let their nature be what it may, 


the operation of cognizable causes; that it is unwilling to 
acknowledge the possibility even of the interference of abso- 
lutely unknowable agencies in the course of daily events and 
in the affairs of life. In no field of inquiry does this spirit 
manifest itself more uncompromisingly than where the con- 
cerns of human life are the objects of its fearless investiga- 
tion. To one familiar with what is now known of the consti- 
tution of the human frame and its various functions, the 
properties of the cell by whose activity that frame is con- 
structed, and those functions institnted and maintained, force 
themselves upon the attention as promising inestimable aid 
in the solution of perplexing problems that touch most close- 
ly the welfare of humanity. A prerequisite of this solution 
is the discovery of the natural laws underlying the relations 
of man to man, laws that must exist, and that are to be made 
known (if ever made known at all) through labors in the do- 
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main of Biology, the Science of Life, which has for its ultim- 
ate object of study the organic cell. 

In this paper I shall undertake to explain, so far as is at 
present possible, the nature of the organic cell, the founda- 
tion and beginning of all life, and to indicate some of the con- 
clusions concerning the powers and capacities of man as a 
social being, that may be reasonably deduced from what we 
know of its properties. 

Aided by the microscope, man has entered upon the con- 
quest of a new world, a world filled with wonders of deepest 
and most absorbing interest, and contributing powers in the 
great “ Conflict” that have already compelled the surrender 
of long-maintained theories originally framed with the view 
to explain some of the problems of human existence, while 
others equally venerable but more firmly planted in the hu- 
man heart, are gradually becoming less tenable in the face of 
their opposition. 

Of all the revelations made by the microscope, none have 
proven so pregnant with change in weighty beliefs as the dis- 
covery of the cell and its attributes. This knowledge was 
obtained by no means at once; like other important discov- 
eries in nature the present cellular doctrine has been estab- 
lished only after much discussion and sifting of evidence; 
improvements in methods of research affording from time to 
time more positive support for opinion. At the present day 
we have a sufticiently definite conception of the cell attributes 
to admit of its use as a safe basis for further advance in spec- 
ulation. 

Before proceeding to describe the more essential of these 
attributes, attention should be called to the word cellas a mis- 
nomer, it conveys the idea of a small space bounded by dis- 
tinct walls, as the cell of honey-comb, for instance. Such 


was the conception of an organic cell when first disclosed by 
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the rude microscopes of early manufacture, and it prevailed 
up to within quite arecent date. Now we know the cell under 
a very different typical form asa structure entirely independent 
of any inclosing wall, it is perfectly mobile and fluent like a 
particle of soft jelly. Bearing in mind this essential prop- 
erty of complete mobility the term cell may be retained, 
though some prefer to use the non-committal expression Pro- 
toplasm, or Bioplasm, for the cell in its least developed and, 
therefore, most typical state. Protoplasm means simply 
matter that first assumed shape; bioplasm, shaped matter 
endowed with life, or more elegantly stated, the simplest 
form of matter that can be said to have life. 

The general characteristies of the cell were first learned 
through study of the structure of plants. If the growing end 
of a vigorous sprout be examined, of a potato for instance, it 
will be found to be composed for the most part of microscopic 
bodies of a more or less regular form containing four distinct 
elements ; first a wall of polygonal outline, this encloses acol- 
orless mass containing a more or less centrally situated body, 
the nucleus within which isa smaller one, thenucleolus. The 
whole mass within the wall is known as protoplasm (bioplasm). 
Now if this cell is submitted to the action of water it will 
be found that the cell body shrinks away from its wall, and 


it is covered with a very delicate membrane. In animals ex- 


actly similar bodies are found, the young cartilage cell has 


exactly the same appearance and behaves in the same manner 
under the influence of water; its wall, however, is of a more 
circular outline. Butin both cases the cell may be traced 
back in the process of growth to the condition of a globular 
body altogether free from any investing coat, whether solid 
wall or fragile membrane; it is then throughout of the con- 
sistency of soft jelly. The cell wallas well as the membrane 
is the product of the cell itself, just as the shell of a crab is 
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formed by its own body, and according to its thickness is in» 
dicative of the age of the cell. In this simple jelly-like form 
the cell is called by some nucleated protoplasm, which in 
the present state of our knowledge is as good a name as any, 
since it involves no theory or doctrine, creations very unsta- 
ble in these days of active and untrammeled thought. This 
protoplasm is universally found throughout the organic 
world: But the question arises, is it the same substance in 
every case? To solve this question let us investigate the 
properties of protoplasm as we we find it in nature. The 
lowest plant or animalcule consists of a single cell, in other 
words of a particle of nucleated protoplasm. Each feeds, 
moves about, and reproduces its kind just as do the most 
complex organisms: These functions of nutrition, sponta- 
neous motion and reproduction, are characteristic of all living 
things, and give rise to the fundamental phenomena of life. 
When forming an integral part of the higher organizations 
protoplasm retains the same powers as manifested by it in 
those lowest creatures, it appropriates its nourishment from 
the circulating fluids of the sheltering body, possesses 
contractility, and may form other like cells through division 
of its mass. The Amoebais a minute animalcule and may be 
taken as the representative of the cell. In the blood of man 
and the lower auimals there exists in considerable numbers 
as one of its natural constituents the white or colorless blood 
corpuscle, a body about 1-2 500 inch in diameter. It resem- 
bles very closely the amoeba in activity and general appear- 
ance. It enjoys the remarkable power of creeping through 
and out of the blood vessels with the surrounding tissues, 
where it moves about apparently quite at its own pleasure. 
From what has been stated it follows*that the powers of 
nucleative protoplasm, whether existing under the form of an 
humble microscopic organism or as integral part of a com- 
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plex being, are fundamentally the same. Its qualitative com- 
position, also, as determined by chemical analysis, is always 
the same—carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, are the 
invariable elements that combine to form protoplasm. This 
monotonous entity we meet in every living part of plant or 
animal: still further, every part of the plant or animal has 
been constructed by it and after the same general plan in 
both, a progressive differentiation ofa primordial cell. From 
the ambiguous forms of single cells, scarce to be distinguish- 
ed as plant or animal, we ascend through two parallel series of 


organisms of gradual increasing complexity of structure up 


to the most highly-developed of each, the stately tree, the 
sovereign mind. Each gradation is characterized by a more 
elaborate distribution and arrangement of cellular bodies, 
which in every instance are the common offspring of a single 
germ, the primordial cell. 

The scheme of the vegetable kingdom will serve to illus- 
trate this process of differentiation. The yeast plant, which 
forms the active part of the yeast added to dough or malt to 
excite fermentation, is a single cell, it produces in a day mul- 
titudes of its kind by rapid division of its body. Now sup- 
pose these cells, instead of being cast off to live an independ- 
ent life, are held together by a glutinous cement, so that in- 
creasing in numbers they construct branchy threads or 
spreading fronds—according as the cells adhere in lines or in 
layers, the threads will represent a fungus, the fronds sea 
weeds or lichens. Let there spring from the threads a cen- 
tral stalk with cells modified into scale-like leaves, we have 
a moss. Ifin this stalk some of the simple cells unite to 
form tubes, while the walls of others thicken into woody sub- 
stance; this differentiation affords the type of ferns. Next 
in the series appear plants, some of whose cells are transform- 
ed into rudimentary flowers. So, through some additional 
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modification of the original, simple cell, nature creates genus 
after genus to the end of the series. In the history of the 
animal kingdom, there is a repetition of the same transition 


from primitive to more elaborate structures, the simpler and 


therefore more general forms giving place to the more com- 
plex ; in other words to the more specialized. As stated by 
Dr. Carpenter, the eminent physiologist, the progressive 
evolution of the special out of the more general, is the ex- 
pression of the law of development common to all organized 
beings ; it is effected, as already explained, through the mar- 
vellous activities resident in protoplasm. 

Nucleated protoplasm then, to use the phrase of Huxley, is 
the structural unit of the organie world, and wherever exist- 
ent is essentially of uniform appearance, chemical composi- 
tion and powers; but possessing according to its position in 
the scale of being a special capacity for development. 

The all-important office of the cell in the physical constitu- 
tion, is well set forth by the celebrated Prof. Virchow of the 
Berlin University, in his classical work, “ The Cellular Path- 
ology,” wherein he refers every healthy and morbid condi- 
tion of the body to cell energy, conceiving every part of the 


9 


body to be divided into “cell territories,” each of which con- 
tains a single cell that ‘presides over its state; the substance 
between the cells is supposed to be produced by them from 
materials furnished by the blood. 

The history of development in the individual remarkably 
illustrates the universality of the law just stated, of devel- 
opment through progressive evolution, and at the same time 
throws into high relief one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the protoplasmic energy. 

In the course of its complete development each plant, of 
any structural complexity, passes through a regular succes. 
sion of stages of existence, each comparable to the permanent 
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eondition of one of the classes below it, taken in natural or- 
der beginning with the lowest. 

The germ from which man originates is a simple cell, a par- 
ticle of living jelly, measuring in diameter about 1-120 inch ; a 
microcosm indeed. This primordial cell apparently is exactly 
like any other, let it be taken from the pistil of a flower or 


spore case of a fungus, or from a drop of water teeming with 


infusorial life. This germ cell, under the proper conditions, 


increases in size and speedily divides into a number of others 
that arrange themselves in three layers within the original 
cell membrane. From the most careful inspection of this 
congeries of similar cells, no zoologist will be able to decide 
whether he has before him a possible vertebrate or inverte- 
brate. Out of these three layers arise by further division 
and the ultimate development of the cells all the structures 
of the fully-formed body, the matrix of the back-bone appear- 
ing among the first. But, even after the back-bone has evolv- 
ed itself out of the apparent chaos, still we cannot tell wheth- 
er this vetebrate is to be a fish, reptile, bird, or mammal. 
Through disappearance of sets of transitional structures, and 
the formation of others more specialized, the mammalian type 
is gradually confessed; at this advanced stage science cannot 
determine the particular mammalian genus to which the em- 
bryo shall belong after the completion of its final transform- 
ations, it may be of any other genus than the human. The 
rapidity with which these embryonal changes may take place 
is miraculous to the unaccustomed eye. The embryo of the 
fowl which, at the commencement of brooding, consists mere- 
ly of two layers of like cells, on the second day presents a 
body of definite form having a spinal canal, cranial cavity, 
the foundation of a vertebral column, and a heart that pul- 
sates and is filled with blood corpuscles. But the chick must 
chip the shell and be ready to fight its way in the great world 
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within three weeks’ time after that the first stirrings of life 
have been aroused in those prophetic particles. 


An endowment of the germ cell, perhaps even more re- 
markable than its capacity for progressive development just 
described, is its ability to assume the characteristics of the 
parents so that they shall reappear in the offspring at the 
completion of the process of cell differentiation. An at- 
tribute that would be utterly incredible did not nature make 
its reality patent by such common demonstration throughout 
the organic creation as to forestall our wonder. The evolu- 
tion of a world out of chaotic atoms is less difficult of com- 
prehension than this phenomenon of the emergence from a 
microscopic particle of jelly-like matter of a human being 
perfect in complete individuality amidst the myriads of bis 
species through inherited peculiarities. 

These general considerations of the nature and capacities 
of protoplasm as the structural element of the organic world, 
place us in position to criticise its activities and potentialities 
as manifested in the most complicated of organisms—man. 
The philosopher, familiar with the discoveries made in the 
provinces of embryology and structural anatomy, is fairly 
compelled to entertain the idea that all organic beings may be 
derived from asingle primordial cell or germ, the process of de- 
rivation proceeding in obedience tothe general law of develop- 
ment, the progressive evolution of the special out of the more 
general. A method of this process of derivation is explained 
by Darwin ia his renowned work, “ The Origin of Speties 
by Means of Natural Selection.” Darwin, however, in this 
work does not insist, as he logically should, upon a common 
origin for both plants and animals. Huxley, who is less com- 
promising, and with Tyndall sees in matter “the promise and 
potency of every form and quality of life,” looking back to 
the period when life first appeared on earth, would “ expect to 
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be the witness of the evolution of living protoplasm from not— 
living matter,” all organisms being descended from this spon- 
taneously formed protoplasm. Huxley expressly wishes it 
to be understood, however, that this is but “an act of philo- 
sophical faith,” based on analogical reasoning, since he re- 
gards all the phenomena of life as the result of the action of 
purely mechanical forces, refusing to recognize in protoplasm 
any characteristic and especial energy, let it he called vital 
force or by any other name. 

The theories of Darwin and Huxley respecting the origin 
of the human race, may be final or not, this we know to be 
absolute fact, that the individual man takes origin in a parti- 
cle of protoplasm, that his body attains its complete form 
through the progressive differentiation of this particle which; 
by the repeated subdivision of its substance gives rise to its 
every partand organ from the simplest fibre to the brain it- 
self, of course bearing through every change the impress of 
inheritance. We also know from daily experience that the 
organs subject to our will, the organs of voluntary motion 
and of thought, are capable of a functional development after 
that the process of cell differentiation has come to an end, 
after it has fulfilled the scheme of evolution; that is to say, 
these organs are capable of education whereby they become 
more actively efticient in one direction or in several. This 
functional development we believe to take place in the indi- 
vidual without any corresponding gross structural change, or 
departure from his established plan of physical expansion. 
The exercised muscle gains strength through enlargement of 
the existent muscular elements, the disciplined brain owes its 
superior vigor to the trained energies of its component gang- 
lion cells. 


In neither instance is there addition of structural units, 
the model of the organ remains the same. The statement in 
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regard to muscle is competent of actual demonstration; that, 
in regard to the brain evidently cannot be so, but of the cor- 
rectness of the conclusion we are as positive as reasoning can 
ever make us respecting any thing not directly within the 
sphere of experience. The organ of thought, like every other 
organ of the body, is established in form even before the in- 
dividual is capable of life independent of the maternal organ- 


ization. The dimensions of that form denend upon the charac- 


















ter of the stock and upon the mental capacities of the parents. 
To complete the biography of the cell some theory must be 
adopted explanatory of the nature of mind, which in some 
unknown way depends upon its activity as sole element of 
brain tissue, wherein reason has her seat. F 
Philosophers have agreed that there are certain notions such 
as, every phenomenon must have a definite cause, the notions 
of space and time, which being absolutely inseparable from all 
thought must form part of our thinking nature. The manner 
-and means of this difficult composition is explained by Her- 
bert Spencer in complete accordance with the present theory 
of evolution. Spencer describes the brain as the “ organized 
register of infinitely numerous experiences received during 
the evolution of life, or rather during the evolution of that 
series of organisms through which the human organism has 
been reached. The effects of the most uniform and frequent 


of these experiences have been successively bequeathed, 






principal and interest, and have slowly mounted to that high 
intelligence which lies latent in the brainof the infant. Thus 
it happens that the European inherits from twenty to thirty 
cubic inches more of brain than the Papuan. Thus it happens 


that faculties, as of music, which scarcely exist in some in- 







ferior races, become congenital in superior ones. Thus it 
happens that out of savages unable to count up to the num- 


ber of their fingers, and speaking a language containing only 
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nouns and verbs, arise at length our Newtons and Shake- 
peares.” 

In the place of this so-called scientific or purely physical 
theory of the nature and origin of mind, Metaphysics erects one 
constructed from materials obtained by an analysis of the mind 
and its operations simply as presented, without any attempt at 
inquiry into possible antecedent conditions. It is satisfied 
with stating that given in the very nature of mind are certain 
laws and determinations of thought which it obeys uncon- 
sciously and of necessity. Actuated, thus, by purely internal 
impulse mind, criticises and arranges the phenomena of the 
external world, as presented by sensation, thereby acquiring 
knowledge. 

Adopting either of these theories, we must regard mind 
or intellect with all its possiblities as an inheritance of man, 
requiring favorable conditions for its natural development, 
but existing latent in the brain of the new-born child in com- 
plete plenipotence, as in the acorn are contained all the pow- 
ers that are to determine the being of the future oak. Nay, 
more, in the primordial germ itself must inhere those quali- 
ties and attributes. This inberitance, obviously, must have 
a measure, as we do not think to pluck figs from thistles nor 
expect wheat from poppies, neither can we hope to discover 
in the rude savage the mental fruits of the superior races. 
It would be contrary to all we know of the laws of being that 
there should be a parity between the intellectual force of a 
Bushman of South Africa and of a representative European. 
Both have some general notions in common as being of the 
same general structure, but in the one the mind possesses by 
nature such a wealth of special ideas as to rank him at the 


head of a long intervening line of inferior organizations. The 


full-armed Minerva sprang from the brain of no meaner god 
than the very highest. 
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Healthy offpring, as arule, differ from the parents but by 
small variations. Notable departures from this rule physi- 
ology will refer to nutritive agencies. It is well known that 
a change in the character of its food suffices so to alter the 
mode of development of the larva of the hive bee, that in- 
stead of becoming a worker or neuter, it completes its trans- 
formations as a queen bee capable of producing fresh swarms, 
and presenting marked peculiarities of structure. Analagous 
influences affect the human organization. If mind with all 
its powers lies enfolded within the perfective ovarian cell, 
that tiny bud of the organism, to suppose it in any respect in- 
dependent of the parent organisms were to violate fundamen- 
tal principles of accurate thought. The bud and stock are 
one; the same vital principles course through both. Both 
are subject to the same scheme of development, mental as well 
as physical, and according to all well-grounded analogy in 
each, the two developments are exactly commensurate. Even 
in the same nationality, children of unequal parentage are not 
expected to manifest the same capacity for education. 

Since man obeys the laws, special as well as general, of the 
organic world, both as to the construction of each and every 
part of his body, and as to the activities of those parts, all 
being the expression of protoplasmic energy and traceable 
from feeble beginnings to the utmost exhibition of power 
through progressive stages of development,—if his history is 
to be rationally analyzed, it will not be through the efforts of 
amiable sentimentality nor of unjust prejudice. To discov- 
er the true spirit of human affairs we shall need first and 
above all else the light that Biology has to furnish, a light 
proceeding from ascertained facts, and not a delusive emana- 
tion from the bog of baseless speculations. It is very true 
that some of these facts are exceedingly harsh, so is the sim- 
ple fact of existence, since the law of the survival of the fit. 
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test is graven upon every tablet of history ; and no one knows 
so well as the physician how the sins of parents are visited 
upon generation after generation of their innocent posterity, 
until the fault which may have originated in ignorance, has 
been expiated by a frightfully disproportionate amount of 
human misery. Nevertheless, familiar with the nature of the 
element of the human constitution, with its positive tendency 
ever towards a more complete development,—the coldest and 
most skeptical intellect may behold in the argument of human 
life as it is continued from age to age, the slow but unmistak- 
able unfolding of a motion to a happy termination, although 
halting at times to gather strength and with saddening fre- 
quency enforced with illustrations drawn from the bitter an- 
guish of stricken peoples. We live subject to laws whose ac- 
tion we believe to be unvarying. The very possibility of all 
science or exact knowledge depends upon the immutability of 
the laws of nature and of events. These laws we must dis- 
cover or continue to trenible in apprehension of unknown dis- 
aster. Nations and individuals alike must suffer the conse- 


quences of their violation, consequences not to be averted by 


the plea of ignorance, nor to be softened by the appellation of 
special providences. 


The fundamental lessons taught by the history of the cell, 
in regard to social relations, or the conditions of human exist- 
ence in the community,—are most emphatic. Their reading 
does not seem to present insuperable difficulties, nor is very 
extended explanation required to make their meaning sufti- 
ciently plain for practical application. As the state is an as- 
sociation of individuals, its character will depend upon the 
sum of the characters of those individuals ; a sufficiently trite 
statement, yet judging from the reproaches lately heaped so 
liberally upon our public men it might be supposed that 
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the Republic draws its moral force mainly from a chance 
handful of oftice holders. 


The importance of the individual citizen being recognized 


as a fundamental idea in republican institutions, whatever 
determines his particular nature and disposition, demands the 
consideration of society, and to a degree proportionate to the 
magnitude of the determination. The investigation of the 
manner of cerebral and of mental development results in the 
disclosure of two principal agencies by which the nature of 
the individual is moulded: the one is parental influence, 
family and personal characteristics being bequeathed to the 
germ; the other and less effective is to be found in the post- 
natal conditions of life under which the completely endowed 
being is to expand its inherited qualities of mind and body— 
certainly, no one can be brought to believe that either of 
these agencies is beyond human control. It follows that the 
future of mankind is not necessarily and exclusively the sport 
of fortune or a riddle to be revealed only on appeal to an 
oracle. The stockman will ridicule the suggestion to trust to 
chance for the creation of his choice herds, nor will he employ 
a soothsayer to declare the best method of training his care- 
fully bred animals. Philanthropists can learn valuable les- 
sons from the brute economy and in a school by no means 
unworthy, since man and brute are subject to the same gener- 
al laws of development. The European of to-day is a very 
different being from his rude prehistoric ancestor, so is the 
noble St. Bernard dog from his probable woltish progenitor. 
Both have attained their present high grade of existence 
through slow and gradual progression from lower to higher 
stages of development, under favoring circumstances. The 
law of inheritance affords both parent and offspring invalua- 
ble aid in self-study and in mutual guidance. The parent, 
conscious of some of the more salient characteristics of self 
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will recognize them as they reappear in the child to help or 


to hinder its further development, while others before un- 
suspected or only guessed will plainly start forth in that free 
growth. The child in turn,as experience sharpens percep- 
tion, may learn to interpret his confusing desires through 
comparison with the parental methods of thought and action. 
What office more seemly, of grander proportions than this, to 
solicit the unfolding of each latent bud of generous promise 
in the youthful soul, to shield its tender shoots from blight, 
to direct with enlightened care the innate energies as aroused 
by contact with the outer world they swell and struggle to 
be free. In the nursery the child passes through the first stages 
of a second embryonic life, the larval state of the mind, which 
is to witness the fulfillment of its particular scheme of devel- 
opment, so far as circumstances will allow. A most momen- 
tous period in the life of each individual, one that cannot be 
safely neglected. 

If the deductions of physiology are correct, the law of in- 
heritance is a fundamental law, and like every other funda- 
mental law can know no exceptions; the characteristics of 
the parents are transmitted; the legacy whatever it may be 
must be bequeathed and must be received for weal or woe. 
The one generation may escape an evil influence only to trans- 
fer it to the next succeeding: conditions of life may favor the 
suppression of a taint or encourage the growth of its antidote, 
still the presence cannot be absolutely denied; let occasion 
offer or a strain be encountered, the weak point betrays itself. 
The recognition of this comprehensiveness of the law of in- 
heritance will throw light upon mooted questions pertaining 
to the police of society, questions of the utmost moment to 
common morality as well as to public health, if the two can 
be considered apart. Mankind, unfortunately, is far from be- 


ing in a state of such exalted spirituality as to have already 
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transcended the need of measures of mere expediency. Soci- 
ety has the undoubted right of self-protection, even when 
the exercise of that right involves the actual destruction of 
some ofits members, as in the case of an unavoidable appeal 
to active military interference, or when in the ordinary course 
of law the death sentence is pronounced. But society daily 
has to encounter far greater dangers than are to be appre- 
hended from the acts of factious citizens or the plots of prowl- 
ing marauders. In these days of statistics it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the fact that inherited disease is more destruc- 
tive of life and all that makes life enjoyable, than any other 
known cause or combination of causes; it is also unnecessary 
to argue at length to prove that in many of its worst phases 
it is susceptible of control. Physicians have reason to de- 
plore the absence of judicious and effective laws, upheld by 
an intelligent public, for the restraint of vices not capable of 
immediate extinction, whose unbridled course is too evidently 
affecting with increased virulence the vitality of successive 
generations. But these reforms, like many others of similar 
nature, apparently must await the growth of an irresistible 
public opinion, a growth to be hastened however, by the 
general diffusion by all possible means of the elementary 
teachings of Biology. Indeed, there might well be compiled 
from these teachings a most excellent theological werk for 
the use of the family and school, one that would properly 
supplement the sacred writings as demonstrating that their 
essential commands and precepts are based upon the simplest 
every day truths, and that their neglect must of necessity in- 
volve penalties, since they declare the unconditional and in- 
exorable laws of our existence. 

The philanthropist must also view with alarm the growth 
of the vice of pauperism in this country, foreseeing that the 
increase of a degraded population confirmed in evil ways 
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must bear the fatal impress, only more deeply branded in the 


repetition. Free subsistence during the winter months and 
free life afield during the summer is not calculated to effect 
any great amount of reform among the troops of sturdy vag- 
abonds who assemble in the city for harborage at the season 
when the reluctant hospitality of the country ceases to be at- 
tractive. 

Let us look for a moment at the second great factor of hu- 
man development, the post-natal conditions of life. The in- 
fant upon its entrance into the world becomes subject to in- 
fluences that encourage or repress its natural disposition, 
that affect the operations of its inherited faculties and tend- 
encies, and that are to be the never absent attendants apon 
its future. These influences are summed up in the term Ed- 
ucation, taken in its widest signification. The child from the 
earliest moment of awakening consciousness is learning; each 
object is a marvel to its astonished sense, every phen- 
omenon appears miraculous. The “reason why,” is a con- 
stant stumbling-block to its growing mind. The inquisitive 
child, if balked of judicious explanation, (and in its free cour- 
age it essays all things,) will make its own interpretation of 
what it sees about it, creating a world co-extensive with ex- 
perience and peopled with childish fancies. The aim of the 
Kindergarten system, as conceived by Frederick Froebel, is 
to assume the guidance of these restless minds, urged with 
activity by their very nature and stimulated by the growing 
wonders of the world about them. By timely and intelligent 
assistance the blundering steps are to be directed and the in- 
experienced understanding taught to use its awakening pow- 
ers aright. What a priceless boon to youth to be spared the 
painful surrender of along catalogue of misapprehensions, 
while established through natural and therefore pleasant 
means in possession of correct and fundamental knowledge, 
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that will render advance in maturer years confident and com- 
paratively easy. A biographer of Froebel says, that to direct 
the mental powers aright in their very infancy, he makes the 
eternal archetypes of nature the playthings of the child, and 


the laws, mutual relations and combinations which nature 
employs in her secret workshop, the child’s laws and rules ot 
play. 

With its true nature the proper claims of the understand- 
ing are becoming recognized by educators. Instead of inter- 
fering with the natural process of development by pressing 
upon the immature intellect at the very outset ideas instead 
of things, the opposite and rational course is to be adopted. 
Throughout the whole curriculum the law of progressive de- 
velopment should be obeyed. For instance, the study of his- 
tory, psychology, and of the social sciences, should be largely 
based upon a knowledge of anatomy and physiology; this 
knowledge being more or less extensive according to the pro- 
posed thoroughness in the specified branches of learning. He 
would be a very incompetent architect who should neglect to 
make himself familiar with the nature of the materials used 
in building, who should attempt to erect a superstructure 
without knowledge of the strength or character of the found- 
ation, or of the timber and masonry to be incorporated in the 
walls and arches. 

This hasty sketch of the character and properties of the 
living cell, has been undertaken for the purpose of grouping 
together its essential characteristics, and of suggesting the 
mode of its action in animating the grand procession of hu- 
man activities, all with the ultimate view of demonstrating 
that they, like the phenomena of dead matter, are not to be 
considered as arising from the direct and ceaseless interfer- 
ences of a capricious Deity,—but as of an infinitely nobler na- 
ture, being the expression of majestic Law, Law too divine in 
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its spirit and origin to suffer diversions. Worlds within 


worlds, and systems within systems, pursue their prescribed 
courses, while every atom of their composition obeys its par- 
ticular law of being; man, included within the universal 
scheme, should intelligently accept the facts of his existence, 
seeking to read the thoughts of the Creator, illumining 
through his every cell and fibre the temple wherein the su- 


premest incarnation is enshrined. 
CuHas. A. Topp, M.D. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP: or, Lllustrations of Mythol- 
ogy and Art in India in the First and Fourth Centuries af- 
ter Christ. Second Edition. Revised, Corrected and in 
great part Re-written. 4to, pp. 274. James Fergusson: 
London, India Museum, 1873. 


Through the liberal management of the St. Louis Mercantile Library 
this rare book has been recently added to the already fine collection of 
illustrated works possessed by that institution, 

At the present moment we can do little more than briefly call atten- 
tion to this work, which cannot fail to be of great value to every one 
interested in Mythology and the early forms of architecture and sculp- 
ture, The first 107 pages are devoted to an outline statement of the 
extent to which the worship of trees and of serpents has prevailed. The 
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author finds traces of one or the other, or both, in almost every part of 
the world but considers them to belong especially, if not exclusively, to 
the Turanian rather than to either the Aryan or the Semitic family. 
Even in India, where these forms of superstition assumed greatest promi- 
nence, and were developed most elaborately in connection with Budd- 
hism, Mr, Fergusson considers them to be wholly Turanian, as he also 
considers Buddhism itself to be, so to speak, a religion of protest on 
the part of tbe primitive Turanians against Brahmanism, the religion 
of their Aryan conquerors, Thus far, at least, there can be no doubt 
that though Buddha was himself of Aryan descent, he ignored caste or, in 
other words, denied the spiritual superiority of the conquering Aryans 
over the conquered Turanians; further the assured popularity of Buddhism 
dates from the reign of Asoka, three hundred years after the time of 
Buddha himself; and Asoka was a low caste or Turanian prince whose 
reign proves the successful reaction at that time of the primitive over the 
invading race. From the work under consideration we learn that 
conclusive evidence has been discovered in the monuments of Buddhist 
architecture that the worship of trees and of serpents was an increas- 
ing element in the Budahist ritua] from the first to at least the fourth 
century of the Christian era. It is to a description of these monuments, 
especially those at Sanchi in (entral, and at Amravati in Southeastern 
India that the greater part of the work is devoted. At either place the 
monument consisted of one or more Topes (large mound-like struc- 
tures). In both cases the pringipal Tope was surrounded by a rail 
(heavy railing), At Sanchi there were four great gates, placed respec- 
tively on the North, South, East and West sides of the Tope. These 
gates were constructed of huge beams of stone, which were sculptured 
front and back with symbols of Buddhist faith and with scenes from 
Buddhist legend. At Amravati the entire rail, as well as the gates, 
was covered with sculptures on both sides, thus constituting the most 
elaborate piece of ornamentation of the kind known to exist in the 
world, 

At Sanchi the sculptures exhibit scenes in which reverence is paid to 
the Dagoba, a kind of relic shrine, to the Chakra or Sacred Wheel, to 
the Tree and to other similar emblems, ‘“ The Serpent does appear but 
rarely, and we have very little of the absurd supernatural! fables which 
afterward form the stock of the legends.” 

On the other hand at Amravati the sculptures of the Tope are 
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“three centuries more modern than those at Sanchi, and represent a 
state of affairs much more in accordance with modern notions. Buddha 
is worshipped, but the Naga [serpent] is his co-equal.” 

We may add that those familiar with Hegel’s classification will recog- 
nize these Topes, and also the innumerable Lats, or memorial columns, 
as belonging to the earlier phase of what he calls Symbolic Architec- 
ture. It ought to be remembered, too, that Topes were exceedingly 
numerous, King Asoka alone being credited in Buddhist legend with 
building 84,000. They were always solid. Sometimes they enclosed a 
relic of Buddha or other renowned saint; sometimes they merely com- 
memorated a spot considered to be sacred. Those at Sanchi and Am- 
ravata were only the most important of the myriad structures of this 
class, 

Like Mr, Fergusson’s works on architecture, this volume is very 
fully illustrated. A large number of full-page photographs are given 
together with plates showing plans and restored views of the Topes. 

The sculptures exhibit the usual Indian characteristic of exaggeration 
in point of form and attitude as well as confused crowding together of 
figures. In only one case, however, is there the multiplication of mem- 
bers, and that is the Naga or serpent divinity, which, placed in the 
shrine as an object to be worshipped, has seven heads, Persons are 
also represented as attended by a guardian naga; those of low degree 
by a single-headed, or sometimes two-headed naga, a royai personage by 
one having five or seven heads, 

Mr. Fergusson points out a number of surprising analogies between 
Buddhism and Christianity ; but these for the most part are superficial 
and belong rather to the category of “ accident ” than otherwise ; as, for 
example, that Asoka did for Buddhism just what Constantine did for 
Christianity, and after the lapse of the same period from the death of 
its founder, But we must stop short here and refer to the volume it- 
self those readers who are, fortunate enough to have access to a copy. 
Wu. M. Bryant. 


FRUIT AND BREAD, A SCIENTIFIC Diet. Translated from 
the German of Gustav Schlickeysen by M. L. Holbrook, 
M.D. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 

A fact which seems to indicate that the dietary hobbies of Dio Lew- 
is aud others who are looked upon as harmless monomaniacs may be 
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the forerunners of a great revolution of old opinions, and universal 
practices, is the simultaneous but independent agitation of the subject 
in different countries. This parallel growth of ideas has been a distin- 
guishing feature of all great movements, and, it must be admitted, of 
many wide-spread delusions. The work at hand is that of a thoughtfal, 
earnest man, who, it may be inferred from his method and his strong 
stomached nationality, has reached definite results by a voluntary walk 
through chosen fields of science, and not goaded on by the pangs of dys- 
pepsia through the tortuous paths of personal empiricism, 

He first disposes of the chemical theory of diet by presenting the man- 
ifest absurdity of determining the proper food for a horse by consider- 
ing “only the daily consumption of albuminous products of flesh and of 
phosphate of lime and other elements necessary for the formation of 
bone, and by supplying all these materials by means of albumen, flesh, 
salt, ete.” 

Then by elaborate arguments drawn from the theory of evolution, 
from embryology, and from comparative anatomy and physiology, he 
proceeds to show that man was primarily and still is naturally a fru- 
givorous animal; that his desire for flesh is entirely artificial, and that 
ages of unnatural consumption of flesh have not given him a normal appe- 
tite for it, nor has it in the slightest degree developed in him a carnivo- 
rousanatomy. ‘The consumption of flesh for thousands of years may 
indeed have given to man certain carnivorous characteristics; but 
his anatomical structure and physiological functions remain un- 
changed, 

In order to effect such a transformation in these as should convert 
man into a carnivorous animal, something very different would be re- 
quired from any thing that has as yet occurred in his experience, If, for 
example, vegetable food should entirely fail, and man should be com- 
pelled to secure his food by lying in wait for and devouring wild ani- 
mals, he might in the course of generations develop a carnivorous na- 
ture. His teeth might come to resemble those of the tiger, his hands 
might be transformed into claws, and his appetite for blood become 
strictly normal, This would accord with the laws of natural selection ; 
but while no such process occurs—while man retains all the physical 
characteristics of a frugivorous animal we are justified in pronouncing him 
to be in reality such, and in regarding his present habit of flesh-eating 
as abnormal and antagonistic to the principles of natural adaptation.”’ 
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The author claims that the teeth and the stomach, with all its auxili- 
ray organs prove that man belongs to the frugivom, that flesh is not 
necessary to his physica] or intellectual growth, but, on the contrary, 
retards both, while its effects are inevitably deleterious to his moral 


tone. The last statement follows as a necessary corollary upon the 
proof of the general proposition. 

He further cites the facts that the greater portion of the human race 
have never been flesh-eaters, and that the early homes of art and science 
were among frugivorous races. Driven by necessity during the glacial 
epoch, man adopted an omnivorous diet. The anthropoid apes will do 
the same, and they pay the same penalties for violating the laws of 
their nature by contracting diseases which were unknown to them before. 
Conclusions of Darwin and Haeckel are quoted in support of theories 
advanced. Flesh-eating produces disease and intemperance, overheats 
the blood and excites the passions, A fruit and bread diet will banish 
physical and mental sloth, and will impart strength and elasticity to 
both mind and body; it will increase man’s endurance and working 
power ; it will elevate his moral and spiritual being; it will emancipate 
woman from the drudgery of the kitchen, and in short will bring about 
the physical, moral and economical regeneration of the race. Those 
most favorably inclined towards the vegetarian theory may find it hard 
to subscribe to the extreme doctrines to which Schlickeysen’s logic leads; 
none but the most prejudiced can fail to be interested in it; and I fancy 
that many will say after a perusal of the book, “ Almost thou persuad- 
est me.” 

Frepv. M. Crunpen. 


THE INDIAN SAINT; OR, BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. A 
Sketch, Historical and Critical. By Chas. D. B. Mills. North- 
ampton, Mass. 1876. pp. 197. 

Mr. Mills, if not actually a Buddhist, is at least an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Buddha, He tells in a very entertaining way the story of the 
life of Sakya-Muni, who became at length, through his severe penance and 
long-continued meditations, Buddha, or The Enlightened. 

Perhaps the most noticable feature of the book aside from the osten- 
sibly chief purpose of relating the history of the great Saint, is the per- 
sistent care and ingenuity displayed in bringing out striking analogies 
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between Buddhism and Christianity, and even between the individual! 
facts related of Buddha and of Christ. Sakya’s mother was so beautful 
“that she bore familiarly the name Maya, ‘illusion,’ distinguished 
withal for her high qualities of soul.” “ According to some of the ac- 
counts his mother was a virgin, and he was begotten without human in- 
tervention.” So also at his birth supernatural manifestations were given 
of the mighty influence about to be exerted in the world. There was 
not only spontaneous blooming of flowers, music of unearthly sweetness 
from instruments not toached by mortal hands, and caskets of jewels 
springing open of themselves, but the palace (not a manger) in which he 
was born was lighted up with a brightness above that of the sun, while 
gods (not angels) hovered about to express their joy and pay their 
adoration, In due time Buddha retires to the wilderness, meets the Evil 
One (or rather ones), vanquishes them by the might of his virtue and 
wisdom, rejecting with scorn the proffer of a secret supply of food dur- 
ing a long period of fasting ; ‘and so, in his own dialect, this son of man 
also in the wilderness, declares, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan. Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth from 
the mouth of God.’”’ 

When his disciples began to number more than sixty, Buddha sent 
them forth (it is not said, “* by two and two”’) to proclaim the glad tidings 
to the world. ‘Let us part with each other,” the legend reports him 
as saying, ‘“‘and proceed in various and opposite directions, Go ye 
now, and preach the most excellent law, expounding every point there- 
of, and unfolding it with care. Explain the beginning and middle and 
end of the law to all men without exception.” . . . . After 
which Mr. Mills cannot refrain from saying, ‘This was the first send- 
ing forth of the Apostles, of which history has preserved us any 
record. The mission, as we see, was to humanity.” Buddha met the 
Brahmans—whom our author seems to take for granted the reader will 
unerringly recognize as the Hindu Pharisees—vanquished them in ar- 
gument and denounced them as hypocrites and charlatans, “ Probably,” 
says Mr, Mills, * to the fact of the more pacific, or less violent, temper of 
the Indian blood, we owe it that here again was not enacted such tragedy 
as that of the crucifixion at Jerusalem, or the poisoning at Athens.” 
Many similar passages might be cited, but these will suffice to show the 
tone of the book. Such analogies are easily found between important 
characters whose lives are directed by the same general aim. But here 
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is something more important: “ Ananda had inquired what ceremonies 
were to be performed after his demise. ‘Be not much concerned about 
what shall remain of me after my Nirvana,’ was the reply; ‘rather be 
earnest to practice the works that lead to perfection. Put on those in- 
ward dispositions that will enable you to reach the undisturbed rest of 
Nirvana,’’’ One is forcibly reminded of the pathetic pleasantry of 
Socrates occasioned by Crito’s inquiry: ‘* But in what way would you 
have us bury you?” “*In any way that you like; only you must 
get hold of me, and take care that I do not walk away from you,’ Then 
he turned to us, and added with a smile: “‘I cannot make Crito be- 
lieve that I am the same Socrates who has been talking and conducting 
the argument ; he fancies that I am the other Socrates whom he will soen 
see, a dead body 





and he asks, How shall he bury me?’” Socrates 
had been doing his best to prove both to himself and to his friends the 
truth of immortality ; and to him immortality was personal and real, not 
“the undisturbed rest of Nirvana.” And if Socrates breathes a higher 
and more definite hope than that of Buddha how much more distinct 
and positive is Christ’s assurance, ‘I go to prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you I will come again and receive 
you unto myself; that where I am there ye may be also.”’ 

Still, many lofty sentiments, breathing, it would seem, the very es- 
sence of Christianity, were uttered both by Buddha and by every other 
of the saintly sages who have left their mark upon humanity from the 
beginning of the world down. And why not? Did not Christ Him- 
self say, “1 came, not to destroy, but to fulfil?” Christ lifts the 
spirit out of the particular, the perplexing dilemmas of ‘ either—or,” 
(as in the case of the tribute money) and places it upon the firm foot- 
ing of fixed principles, eternal Truth. Christianity as the religion of 
reason comprehends absoluteiy the nature of spirit and provides for all 
its necessities, A happy and even adequste expression of this seems 
the following: ‘“* Every act has endless result, tukes hold constantly up- 
on the forever, What we are and now experience is the result of what 
we have been, and what we shall be depends upon what we do or refrain 
from doing now. The present existence of each, his condition, is the 
written record, the cumulative result of his past.” Here is certainly 
the essence of Christian Ethics; and if Mr. Mills has not unconscious- 
ly infused it into his statement instead of having really found it in the 
original doctrine of Buddha, then we must unhesitatingly recognize 
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Buddha as in a very high sense entitled to be ranked asa genuine Chris- 
tian, equally with St. Augustine or Luther. Nor do we intend here 
any paradox. If Christianity is really the universal religion it neces- 
sarily comprehends all religions, and is in no wise limited in time. 
Rather it is without beginning or end, because it is essential Truth. 
Christ first “« brought life and immortality to light” by bringing distinctly 
into human consciousness the fact that though absolutely unapproach- 
able, yet for that very reason God is the absolute ideal of every spirit. 
Whence every spirit is a “Christian” in the exact ratio of the com- 
pleteness and symmetry of its development—in the ratio of its actuali- 
zation within itself of the image of God. And this actualization of 
the Divine Image in the spirit is a process never complete, but forever 
undergoing completion. None can mistake the Christian doctrine of 
immortality as signifying anything less than infinitely perpetuated per- 
sonal consciousness, None, it would seem, can decide whether the 
Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana, as most modern critics have thought, 
really means absorption into the Infinite, that is, annihilation of the in- 
dividual ; or whether, as Max Miiller and others have interpreted it, 
we should understand it to point out a personal immortality. Taking 
this as a crucial test we cannot fora moment doubt the immeasurable 
superiority of Christianity over Buddhism, 

We have said so much of this book because not only Mr. Mills, but 
also many others, seem to be on the point of concluding that while the 
philosophic study of other religions is discovering in them many unex- 
pected excellences, a similar study of Christianity must somehow have 
just the reverse result, and prove the value heretofore assigned it 
to be mainly imaginary! Critical investigation is, indeed, stripping off 
many excrescences from Christian doctrine, but this has been found only 
to clear the way to the fuller comprehension of its profounder truths, 
the importance and value of which to humanity are made only the more 
apparent in proportion as the philosophic study applied to them is more 
patient and penetrating. Wm. M. Bryant. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE AND RoMg, with Special 
Reference to its Use in Art. From the German of O. See- 
man. Edited by G. H. Bianca, B. A. With Sixty-four IIl- 
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lustrations. 12mo, pp. 275. New York: Scribner, Welford 

& Armstrong. 1877. 

This little volume forms a valuable addition to the list of hand-books 
of Mythology. The stories are told in more popular style than in Mur- 
ray’s Manual, and a consistent effort is made to rationalize them, a 
thing not at all attempted in Bulfinch’s charming “ Age of Fable.” The 
examples chosen for illustration are nearly all celebrated figures. Along 
with the cuts which, though rather better than those usually given in 
such books, are stil] for the most part bad enough, brief accounts are 
given of the works of art intended to be represented. Of course in 
such a volume only the most meagre view can be given of the use of 
Mythology in art, since with the Greeks and Romans Mythology may 
be said to constitute well-nigh the exclusive basis of art. Still a sur- 
prisingly clear outline is here given and we do not remember any other 
work that occupies precisely the same ground. Wm. M. Bryant. 


NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


American Journal of Science and the Arts—July. I. Contributions to 
Meteorology. II. Germination of the Genus Megarrhiza. III 
Geology of Vermont and Berkshire. IV. The Latent Photograph- 
ic Image. 

Atlantic Monthiy—Aug. I. German Influence in English Literature. L. 
Crude and Curious Inventions at the Centennial Exhibition. ILI. 
The Shadow on Dickens’ Life. 

British Quarterly Review—July. I. Divine Voices and Modern Thought. 
Il. The Athens of Thucydides. [II]. Mr. Arnold on Butler. IV. 
The Ridsdale Judgment. V. The Southern Slaves. VI. The Lib- 
eration Society. 

Bulletin de la Société Franklin. 
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Catholic World—Aug. I. ‘The Political Crisis in France and its Bearings. 


Il. The Beginning of the Pope’s ‘Temporal Principality. 


Contemporary Review—July. 1. Piracy in Borneo. Ll. Virgilas a Link be- 
tween the Ancient and the Modern World. IIL. Drifting Light 
Waves. IV. The Religious Upheaval in Scotland. V. Pascal and 
Montaigne. 


Deutsche Rundschau. Hett 10. Juli, 1877.—Das flammende Herz. Novelle 
von Albert Nilson. Das vorrevolutionaere Frankreich und sein 
neuester Geschichtschreiber. (H. Taine. Les Origines de la 
France contemporaine). Von Karl Hillebrand. Duesseldorter 
Lehrjahre. VonJoh. Wilh. Schirmer-Ein autobiographisches Frag- 
ment. Max Mueller’s Essays, vornehmlich Zur vergleichenden 
Religions und Sprachwissenschaft. Von V. von Strauss und 
Torney. Die Mutter H. Heine’s, nach ihren Jugendbriefen geschild- 
ert. Von Adolf Strodtmann. Die Huldigungen und Kroenung- 
en in Koenigsberg von 1663 bis 1861. Von Prof. L. Fried-laen- 
der. Die Lage im Orient. Durch die Conferenz Zum Krieg. Ti- 
mon ven Tarsus. Eine Siudie von Carl Heigel. Berliner Chronik. 
Von Karl Freuzel. Literarische Rundschau. (Moltke’s Werk 
ueber den russisch-tuerkischen Feldzug, 1828 and 1829. Eine 


neue Ausgabe von Herder’s saemmtlichen Werken.) 


Die Gegenwart, No. 24.—Die Zukuntt Frankreichs ; Zur Verfaelschung der 
Lebensmittel ; Lebewohl! (poem) ; Die Geheimrathstochter ; Som- 
merliche Briefe (Review of * Dichtung und Wahrheit in ausge- 
waehlten Liedern,’’ by Theodor Shulze); Der Krieg gegen Frank- 
reich, 1870-71. Von Theodor Fontane. Besprochen von M. 
Jaehns ; Entlegene Culturen. Skizzen und Bilder von Wilhelm 
Goldbaum. Besprochen von F. Mauthner. Notizen (‘*Goethe in 
Karlsbad,” etc.) No. 25,—Noch einmalder Zeugnisszwang. Von 
Stadtrichter Dr. Paul Kayser. Serbien und die russische Nation- 
alpartei. (Brief aus St. Petersburg.) Skizzenbuch. Lieder 
und Bilder von Paul Heyse. Von Eugene Zabel. Die Geheim- 
rathstochter. Von Hedwig Volim. Eine franzoesische Literatur 
geschichte (by J. P. Charpentier, translated by E. Ch. Otto) 
Von J. Maehly. Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammer. Beitrag zur 
Schiller literatur. Von F. Ch. B. Aré-Lallemant. Notizen. 
Milton und seine Zeit. (Von Alfred Stern.) Von M. Benfey. 





















Noticeable Articles in Magazines and Reviews. 509 


Dublin Univ. Magazine—July. I. The Supernatural and “ Supernatural 
Religion.” II, The Ancient Faith of Egypt. ILl. The Fairy My- 
thology of Ireland. 


Eclectic—July. I. ‘he Political Destiny of Canada. II. The Religion of 
the Great Pyramid. III. Barry Cornwall. IV. ‘The Hopes of 
Theology. V. Slavery in Egypt. VI. Curious Discoveries Con- 
cerning Vision. 

August. I, Contest of Church and State in Italy. Il. Twenty Years 
of African Travel. III. Genius and Vanity. IV. Life and ‘Times 
of Thomas Becket. V. George Frederick Cooke. VI. George 


Sand. 


Fortnightly—July. I. The Defeat of the Liberal Party. IL. The Ethics of 
Religion. Ll. Evolution and Positivism. IV. The Indian Civil 
Service. V. A New Political Organization. 


Fraser’s—June. 1. The Schliemannic Dium. II. Studies in Russian Lit- 


erature. LI. Mr. Morris’s Sigurd and the Nibelungenlied. 


Galary—Aug. [. Miss Misanthrope. If. An Evening with Victor Hugo. 
Ill. Figures of Speech. IV. Forces in European Politics. V. A 
Visit to Stratford on Avon. 


Harper’s—Aug. I. The White Mountains. Il. The Golden ‘Treasures of 
Kurium. IV. The Poet Keats. V. Popular Exposition of Some 


Scientific Experiments. 


Lippincott’s—Aug. I. Down the Rhine. Il. Verona, III. Irish Society 
in the Last Century. IV. The Marquis of Lossie. 


Littell’s Living Age—1723. 1. Marquis of Lossie. [1. Lucy Hutchinson 
and Lady Mary Montague. 
1724. I. Political Biographies. Ll. Barry Cornwall. 
1725. I. Life and Times of Thomas Becket. IL. Ge- 
niusand Vanity. I[l. Twenty Years of African 
Travel. 
1726. I. The Marquis of Losse. II. Voltaire in 
the Netherlands. 
1727. I. The Marquis of Lossie. Il. A Leaf from 
the Eastern Question. II. The Results of the 
Invention of the Sewing Machine. 














510 The Western. 
Maemillan’s—July. I. The Text of ‘*Romeo and Juliet.” Il. The An- 
cient Organization of the University of Oxford. 


Nineteenth Century—June. 1. Life and Times of Tomas Becket. II. The 
Story of the Vatican Council. 


North American Revieo—July-Aug. I. The Electoral Conspiracy. II. 
The War in the East. III. Fitz-Greene Halleck. IV. The Amer- 
ican Constitution. V. How Shall the Nation Regain Prosperity. 
VI. Reformed Judaism. 


Popular Science Monthly—Aug. I. Climatic Influence of Vegetation. LI. 
Education as a Science. II. The Norwegian Lemming and Its 
Migrations. IV. Matches. V. The Import of Protoplasm. VI. 
The Electric Candle. VII. The Status of Women and Children. 
VIII. Imagination. IX. The Sewing Machine in Political Econ- 
omy. 

Popular Science Supplement No. II. 1. Excavations in the Roman Forum 
and on the Exquiline. If. A Leaf of Eastern History. LI. Sub- 
Marine Cables and their Manufacture. IV. Genius and Vanity. 
V. Christianity and Patriotism. VI. Sir Walter Scott and His 
Dogs. Vil. The Soul and Future Life. VII. The Dying Out 
of the Polynesian Races. LX. Beer and Temperance Problem. 
X. The Mystery of the Pyramids. 

Scribner’s—July. I. The Nether Side of Life Insurance. 

Aug. I. Some Japanese Melodies. 11. Canadian Sports. III. 
Nicholas Minturn. 

Watchmaker, Jeweller and Silversmith—July. I. Horology. IL. History ot 

Astronomy. IIIf. A Day in a Coventry Watch Manufactory. 


W.J.S. Bryan. 














Books Added to Public School Library. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED 


TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Alger, W. R. Life of Edwin Forrest. 2 vols 8vo 
Auerbach, B. Drei Einzige Toechter. 12mo 
Poet and Merchant. 16mo 
Nach Dreissig Jahren. 12mo 
Waldfried. 12mo 
Baker, James. ‘Turkey. 8 vo 
Batisier. Histoire de |’Art Monumentale. Imp 8vo 
Bayley. History, &c., of the Tower of London 
Beach, W. W. ‘The Indian Miscellany. 8vo 
Brayley, E. N. History and Antiquities of St. Peter. 2 vols folio 
Bresciani, Fr. A. Edmondo. 12mo 
Britton, John. Architec. Antiquities of Great Britain. 5 vols 4to 
Bulkeley, John. Voyage to the South Sea, 1743. 12mo 
Burney, J. Voyages to the South Sea. 5 vols 4to 
Capponi, G. Geschichte d. Florentin. Republik. vol 1-2 12mo 
Carriere. Kunst u. Kulturentwickelung. 8vo 
Churchill. Voyages. 8 vols 8vo 
Clarke, E. D. ‘Travels. 11 vols 8vo 
Collection ot Epigrams. 1735. 2 vols 16mo 
Cordery, B. M. Struggles Against Absolute Monarchy. 16mo. 
Creighton, L. England, a Continental Power, 1066-1216. 16mo 
M. The Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1603 16mo 
Curteis, A. M. Rise of the Macedonian Empire. 16mo 
Dodge, M. A. (Gail Hamilton.) First Love is Best. 12mo 
Drake, 8. G. History of French and Indian War. 4to 
Duffey, E. B. Etiquette. 12mo 
Fairfax, Edw. Godfrey of Bulloigne, 12mo 
Farina, S. Blondes Haar. 12mo 
Flathe, J. L. Shakespeare in seiner Wirklich keit. 12mo 
Flint, T. History, &c., Mississippi Valley. 8vo 
Franzos, K. E. Juden von Barnow. 12mo 
Freeman, E. A. The Ottoman Power in Europe. 12mo 































Gerard, G. W. 
Guilmette, Dr. 
Habberton, Jol 


Hall, A.O. H 


History of Ink. 


James, Capt. 


Klein, E. L. ¢ 


Lewes, G. H. 


Lindau, Paul. 


Meyer, C. F. 
Military Costu 


Pfaff, Dr. F. 


Portfolio, ‘The. 


Longfellow, H. 
Lord, H. W. Christ in Hades. 12mo 


Books Added to Publie School Library. 


Furness, H. H. Variorum Shakespeare. Hamlet. 2 vols Svo 
Genin, J. N. History of the Hat. 16mo 


Old Streets of New York. 8vo 
Vocal Physiology. 12mo 
in. Seripture Club of Valley Rest. |6mo 


Hales. Longer English Poems. 16mo 


orace Greeley Decently Dissected. 8vo 


Hall, B. China, Peru, and Mexico. 8vo 
Hall, W. W. Dyspepsia. 12mo 


Hartmann, E. v. Philosophie des Unbewussten. 8vo 


Studien u. Aufsw#tze. S8vo 


Hawthorne, Julian. Garth. 


12mo 


Ihne, W. Early Rome. l6mo 
Illustrated London News. 1848-1867. 36 vols folio 


Military Costumes of India. 8vo 


Johnson’s New Cyclopzxdia. vol 4, imp 8vo 
Johnson, Sam’!. Oriental Religions—China. 8vo 
Kleeberg, Mina. Gedichte. 1I8mo 


xeschichte des Drama. 8 vols 12mo 


Koenig, R. Der Grosse Krieg, 1870-71. 4to 


The Physical Basis of Mind. 2d ser. 12mo 
Dramaturgische Blaetter. 12mo 
W. Poems of Places. Spain, &c.16mo 


Georg Jenatsch. 12mo 
mes of ‘Turkey. Folio 


Military Costumes of Russia. 4to 

National Cyclopedia of Usetul Knowledge. 12 vols 8vo. 
Nichols, Geo. W. Art Education Applied to Industry. sm. 8vo. 
Nordhoff; Chas. Freedmen of the South 

Northern and Asiatic Defenses of Turkey, with Map. 2 vols 8vo 
Page, H. A. Thomas de Quincey. 2 vols 12mo 


Schéptungsgeschichte. 8vo 


Pinkerton, John. Collection of Voyages and Travels in Various Parts of 
the World. 17 vols 4to 


1808-1820. 26 vols 8vo. 


Pugin, A. Paris and its Environs. 8vo 








Books Added to Public School Library. 


Ratzel, Fr. Die Chinesische Auswanderung. S8vo 

Reade, Chas. A Woman Hater. 8vo 

Reid, T. W. Charlotte Bronte 

Roetscher, Dr. H. T. Entwickelung der Kunst. 12mo 
Dramaturgische Abhandl. 12mo 
Dramaturgische Probleme. Imp 8vo 
Kntwickelung Dram. Charaktere. 8vo 
Kunst d. Dramat. Darstellung. 12mo 
Schauspielwesen. 12 mo 
Shakespeare. Charakterbilder. 8vo. 
Rowley, J. English History. Rise of the People. 16mo 
Ruggles, H. J. Shakespeare as an Artist. 12mo 

Seemann, O. Mythology of Greece and Rome. 16mo. 
Simpson, W. Meeting the Sun: Round the World. 8vo 
Sprangel, M. C. Revolution in Nord Amerika. 

Squier. Aboriginal Monuments Mississ. Valley. 8vo 
Stiles, H. R. History of Brooklyn. 3 vols 8vo 

Sumner, W.G. History of Protection. 8vo 

Trollope, A, The American Senator. 

Trollope, F. Vienna and the Austrians. 3 vols roy 8vo. 
Tschischwitz. B. Shakspeare-Forschungen. 12mo 
Turner, W. W. Liber-Studiorum. 2 vols folio. 

Turner and Ruskin. Harbors of England. Folio. 

Van Bylandt. Military Costume of the Netherlands. 4to. 
Vehse, Dr. E. Shakespeare als Protestant. u. s.w. 12mo 
Wachsmuth, W. Antiquities of the Greeks. 2 vols 8vo 
Walworth. An Old World Seen Through Young Eyes. 
Ward, Elijah. Speeches. 8vo. 

Whiteford, S. 1. A Guide to Porcelain Painting. 16mo. 


Witte, Karl. Dante-Forschungen. 4to 
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Photograowher, 


Fits, Epilepsy, or Falling Sickness. 


Permanently Cured—no humbag—by one month’s usage of Dr. Gou- 
lard’s Gelebrated Infallible Fit Powders. To convince sufferers that these pow- 
lers will do all we claim for them, we will send them by mail, post pnid,a free Trial 
bex. As Dr. Goulard is the only physician that ha- ever made this disease a special study, and 
as to our knowledge thousands have been permanently al by the use of these Pow- 
ders. we will guarantee a permanent cure in every case, or refund you all 
money expended, All sufferers should give these Powders an early trial, and be convinced 
of their curative powers. Price for large box, $3.00, or four boxes for $10.00, sent by mail to 
any part of United States or Canada, on receipt of price, or by express, C.0.D. Address, 


ASH & ROBBINS, 360 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CONSUMPTION Positively Cured. 


All sufferers from this disease that are anxious to be cured should try Dr. Kissner’s Cel 
ebrated Consumptive Powders. These Powders are the only preparation known that 
will cure Consumption and al! diseases of the brent an« E.umgs—indeed, so strong 
is our faith in them, and alxo to convince vou that they are no humbug, we will forward to 
every sufferer, by mail, post paid, a free Trial Box 

We don’t want your money until you are perfectly satisfied of their curative powers. If your 
life is worth saving, don’t delay in giving these Powders a trial, as they will surely cure you. 

Price, for large box, $3.00, sent toany part of the United States or Canada, by mail, on 
receipt of price. Address, 


ASH & ROBBINS, 360 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














THE JOURNAL 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


FOR 1877. 


INCREASED IN SLLZR. 


Price Three Dollars Per Annum. 


Single Numbers 75 Cents. 





This Journal is Published Quarterly in St. Louis, Mo. 


It is intended as a vehicle for such translations, commentaries, and original articles, as will 

best promote the interests of Speculative Philosophy in all its departments. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per annum, single numbers, 75 cents. 

The ten volumes already published can be obtained of the Editor at $2.00 per volume in 
numbers, or $3.00 per volume bound in muslin. In order to be able to supply all orders, the 
first, second and fourteenth numbers have been reprinted. 

Vols. I & II, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent postpaid by mail, for $5.00 
Vol. III, Vol. IV, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Vol. VILI, in muslin, $3.00 each. Back volumes 
( unbound ) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 

A set of the JouRNAL constitutes in some measure a Library of Philosophy in itself. 

Translations from Leibnitz, Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Goethe, Rosenkranz, 
Winckelmann, Schopenhauer, Michelet, Von Hartmann, Herder, Trendelenburg, Trentowski, 
Herbart, Lotze, and others have been published. ; 


The following Works, reprinted from the JoumnaL, are for sale at the prices affixed (prepaid 
by mail): 
Heeel’s First Pruvcipiz, translated and accompanied with Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes, by Wm. T. Harris............ ceccccccces ecepecceceseasecese conecee -80.25 
ROSENKRAN2’S PEDAGOGIOS AS A SYSTEM, OR THE PutLosopny or Epucation, translated by 
Anna C. Brackett.....+...-seeeeeeees ocecccccccscces cevcce Paper, $1.00; Muslin, 1.50 
Four LectuRgs on THE PuiLosopay or Law, by J. Hutchison Stirling, LL. D., author of 
The Secret Of Hegelocccccccccccccces covccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccvescece 50 
Inrropuction TO SpecuLaTive Puriosopay anp Logic, by A. Vera, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Naples.......scccccecccccscscccccccccccesesccccccsscccscesssess 1.00 


Address, 


WM. T. HARRIS, 
(Box 2398) ST. LOUIS, MO 





